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6,000 Years ago in EGYPT 
it took 500 Years for a book to circulate 


Egypt's great civilization grew out of 





the just laws set down in the Memphite Drama, a book written gooo years before Christ's birth. 


Sux THOUSAND years ago 
the priests of the lower Nile were composing the 
Memphite Drama—a manuscript written to give the 
people of Egypt their first manual for religious ob- 
servances—their first statutes governing courts of 
justice, their first codes regulating conduct. 

But neither those priests nor their children’s chil- 
dren —for generation after generation — were to see 
these laws put into practice. Printing—even the mak- 
ing by hand of multiple copies —was undreamed of 
in those days. Therefore it took the ideas in this 
single manuscript five hundred years to reach the 
aristocracy at court and travel from them to the 
provincial nobles and the masses of people. 

To us living in this generation such a lapse of time 
between the creation of laws and their enforcement 
seems inconceivable! Yet were it not for the devel- 
opment of printing—that basis of all communication 
—the world today would be as slow to progress as 
it was six thousand years ago. 

By far the greatest advances in printing have come 
about in the past 63 years—the period which spans 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 
LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


the activity of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation from 
the time it started making paper to the present when 
it has developed Kleerfect, the most modern of all 
printing papers, and today’s answer to the problem 
of finding a medium for more rapid, more econom- 
ical, more effective communication. 

Kleerfect is the Perfect Printing Paper because 
in it two sidedness of color and surface have been 
conquered for all practical purposes — and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides assured. 

Kleerfect’s neutral color offers new freedom from 
glare ... makes text more legible. . . insures the most 
effective reproduction for all types of illustrations and 
colors of printing inks. 

Equally important: Kleerfect’s strength is ample for 
the speed of modern presses and its unusual opacity suf- 
ficient to prevent“‘show through” of even heavy solids. 

To appreciate fully the revolutionary printing 
possibilities and economies Kleerfect makes possible, 
examine samples of printing on Kleerfect and get 
price quotations. A request to our advertising office 
in Chicago will bring them to you. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


VOLUME V NUMBER 8 


Wedding Bells! 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a young man in 

Muskegon, Michigan, faced the problem of 

creating a market for the office equipment 

which he and his partner manufactured. They 
decided to get out a small house magazine that would 
tell business men how to make money in business. The 
subscription price was sixteen two-cent stamps. It was 
a brand new idea, and it went over with a bang. 

It was not long until the little publication thus 
founded by A. W. Shaw, became the tail that wagged 
the dog. It was moved to Chicago and quickly won 
world fame as System, the Magazine of Business. For 
thirteen years System carried more advertising than 
any other magazine in the world. In 1928, it was 
sold to eastern interests. On July 3, it was purchased 
by Dartnell. It now returns to Chicago and will be 
published in combination with American BusINEss. 

The merger of these magazines is a “natural,” 
since the editorial objective of both publications was 
to show readers how to manage their business. System 
put the emphasis on cutting costs. American Busi- 
NEss put it on increasing sales. In both cases the goal 
was the same—increased profits through better man- 
agement. And that will continue to be the goal of the 
combined magazines you will receive from now on. 

For twenty years Dartnell has served American 
business as an idea clearing house. We have pioneered 
the interchange of experience as a substitute for 
costly and, all too often, disastrous experimentation. 
For many years we published Sales Management for 
that purpose. Our magazine Printed Salesmanship 
does the same kind of job in the sales promotional 
field. A year ago American Business was founded 
as a forum where business executives could swap ideas. 
So our new task will merely mean a broadening and 
enlargement of our sphere of activity, without in any 
way departing from the basic fundamental which has 
built the Dartnell business. 

It will be the aim of our editors to search out and 
report to you policies, plans and ideas responsible for 
the growth of American business enterprises. These 
articles will deal with-the human side of business, with 
men, markets and methods. We will continue to em- 
phasize the importance of building business, and to 
point out opportunities to cooperate with the sales 
department. The credit man who holds the sales point 
of view is bound to be more effective and more valuable 
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to his company than one who thinks only in terms of 
loss ratios. Even the delivery man must sell, perhaps 
not merchandise, but good will. 

Our Chicago staff will be augmented by L. E. 
Frailey, personnel director of the Ralston Purina 
Company of St. Louis, widely known as a writer and 
speaker on business administration. Mr. Frailey joins 
the Dartnell staff on August 1, and will contribute 
articles on personnel problems and office management. 
Norman C. Firth, for many years editor of System, 
will continue as eastern editor. 

We hope that you will approve these plans for a 
bigger and more useful American Bustness. We ask 
your support and cooperation. With it we will make 
this magazine a clearing place for the best ideas in 
business ; a forum in which you may meet with other 
executives and swap experiences. We want you to feel 
that this is your magazine and that our one aim is 
to make it more helpful and valuable to you. Please 
tell us your problems. A letter suggesting articles 
that are of particular interest to you would be very 
much appreciated. May I hear from you?—J. C. A. 
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Recertion room of the Dartnell Building in 
Chicago, where we hope you will drop in and see us 
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FOR 
TODAY'S SELLING 





* Postindex Visible Files facilitate orderly 
arrangement of selling facts .. . brings them 
to the finger tips of sales managers on long 
distance. . . to the credit clerk in a retail store. 


Postindex is an especially able sales help 
because it permits fast posting; it is of spe- 
cial construction that makes removal and 
insertion of cards easy; it is compact, for it 
gives you “4 sides to write on”; it is offered 
in a wide range of cabinet styles. 

The panels of the Rapid Stack file shown 
above can be removed so that several per- 
sons can work on them at one time. They 
post without letting go of the pin, all 
handling of the panels and cards is done 
with the left hand. 


Let us send you our new Postindex catalog, 
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POSTINDEX FOR FAST REFERENCE 


Sostindex 
Visthle Files 


Postindex, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept. A-8 

Please send me a copy of your new catalog 
with a [] set of Sales Control Forms. 
(] Credit Forms. [] Stock Control Forms. 
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‘Complimentary and Otherwise 


| 

| Wishing the Magazine 
| 

| Success 

To the Editor: 


I am glad to learn that your company 
is bringing System back to Chicago. You 
| have an opportunity to render a valuable 

service to American business men during 
| the era of business expansion which lies 
ahead. I read System back in the days 
when it was published by my good friend, 
Arch. W. Shaw, and I wish you success 
in your effort to re-establish it in its 
former sphere of usefulness.—Cuas. G. 
Dawes, Chairman of the Board, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 


Glad to See “System” Merger 
To the Editor: 


May we offer our congratulations on 
the expansion of your magazine in taking 
over System. We are glad to note your 
determined effort to put your splendid 
new magazine over, and the addition of 
System is a move in the right direction. 
—Ben Wittiams, General Manager, 
DoMore Chair Company, Inc., Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Who Is Roy Johnson? 
| To the Editor: 


In the July number of AMERICAN 
Business, I find an article on State Fair 
Trade Laws by Roy W. Johnson, one of 
your associate editors. I should like 
to have more information in regard to the 
training and experience of Mr. Johnson 
which gives him the background for the 
point of view expressed in his article. Is 
he actively connected with any company 
at the present time? If not, what com- 
panies has he been connected with during 
the past ten years?—Ratpeu R. Patcu, 
President, The E. L. Patch Company 
(manufacturing pharmacists), Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Patch: 


Mr. Johnson has been a member of the 

Dartnell editorial staff for more than ten 
| years. Prior to that he was the advertis- 
ing manager of Ames-Holden-McCready 
and editor of Selling Magazine. He was 
connected with the sales department of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and a member of the editorial staff of 
| Printers’ Ink for more than six years. 
| Because he is a graduate (1909) of the 








Letters from Keaders 


Harvard Law School, Mr. Johnson has 
specialized in editorial work concerning 
trade-marks, unfair competition, fair 
trade laws, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. From time to time he has served 
various manufacturers and advertising 
agencies as a special counsel on matters 
involving good will, trade-marks, Federal 
Trade Commission hearings, etc. 


In Agreement with 
Mr. Seiberling 
To the Editor: 


In the article, “Are We Stacking the 
Cards Against Independent Dealers?” 
by J. P. Seiberling, vice president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, in the July 
issue of AMERICAN Business, I agree with 
almost everything he has to say with one 
exception and that is his statement: 

“Experience has definitely proved that 
independent retailers can more than hold 
their own against chain store price com- 
petition at prices even in excess of 10 
per cent higher than those advertised by 
the chains on comparable lines.” 

I do not think that is an accurate 
statement. It would be true with certain 
nationally advertised goods that have a 
definite consumer acceptance, but with 
few exceptions, the merchandise such as 
we carry with a 10 per cent differential 
will divert business to the chains and 
we have very definite evidence to support 
this statement.—C. J. Wuuprte, Presi- 
dent, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago. 


® 
Seconds Mr. Whipple 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Seiberling’s article is splendid and 
in reading it, one is immediately impressed 
with his knowledge of the nation’s dis- 
tributive system and the dangers that lie 
ahead unless manufacturers, wholesalers 
and the general public rally to the support 
of all independent dealers. 

The rapid advance in sales of the na- 
tional chains and mail order houses consti- 
tutes a menace to our distributive system 
as it has existed for 160 years. In the last 
fourteen years, mail-order houses and 
national chains have steadily increased 
in number and volume until today these 
organizations are taking approximately 
26 per cent of the nation’s retail business. 
Back in 1921 they took 414 per cent. It 
is obvious that in fifteen or twenty years, 
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“How dol like my new 
electric typewriter? 


ITS GREAT!" 


“Tf like it. It’s easy to use. It turns 

| out especially neat work—makes 
legible copies, because the pressure on 
the type bars is always the same—and 
the work always looks uniform. All the 
other girls who have tried my new 


‘electric’ envy me.” 


CEB 


Perhaps you are in the market for a 
modern electric typewriter. Naturally, 
you want the best—a machine that 
is truly up-to-the-minute, smooth run- 


ning, and easy to operate. 


When buying any electrified office de- 
vice—such as an electric typewriter— 
you can be sure that if the motor bears 
the G-E monogram, it is as correct for 
the service as the device is RIGHT for 
your needs. Look for the mark of 
quality—the initials G. E. in a circle. 


General Electric offers to manufac- 
turers of office devices the skill of 
experienced engineers, unparalleled 
manufacturing facilities, and 
ready, convenient, nationwide service. 
General Electric, Dept. 6A-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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R:C:A: adds 
the new FYe/ver Louch 
Listing Machines to 
its Monroe Equipment 








MONROE ADDING-CALCULATORS WERE USED IN COMPILING 
NzBC’S NEW CIRCULATION STUDY —**NBC NETWORK AIREAS.”” 


The Radio Corporation of 
America and the National 
Broadcasting Company have 
both been longtime users of 
Monroe Adding-Calculators. 
They are used for the daily run 
of calculating work on whatever 
desk addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication or division comes up 
to be done. 

Always on the lookout for econ- 
omy, the Radio Corporation 
welcomed the revolutionary 
idea that was incorporated in the 
new Monroe Listing Machines. 
They have found that the Vel- 
vet Touch ease of operation, 
the simplicity, the sturdiness, 
the desk-size convenience of 





MONROE 


these new Monroes, make for 
easier and more economical 
figuring. Experience had already 
showed the value of Monroe 
nation-wide, factory-branch 
service. 

There is a Velvet Touch Mon- 
roe for every kind of business 
figuring, from the world-famous 
Monroe Adding-Calculator to 
the Multiple Register Book- 
keeping Machine. A phone call 
to any of the 150 Monroe fac- 
tory owned branches will put a 
Monroe to work on your own 
figures. Or, write to Monroe 


Calculating Ma- | 
chineCo.Inc., 4 “Me FOR 
Orange,N.J. ( Rohe 


' NEW 16 PAGE 








based on present gains, they will take in 
excess of 50 per cent of all retail sales in 
America. This is certainly approaching 
a monopolistic distribution state and will 
cause literally thousands of retail dealers 
to liquidate or go into bankruptcy. 

There is also grave danger in the 
number of manufacturing plants now 
owned, controlled or subsidized by the 
national chain and mail-order houses. 

Through prices and advertising al- 
lowances given to these organizations by 
manufacturers, in an effort to gain large 
volume, they have discriminated against 
their lifelong friends, the wholesalers and 
retailers. 

Mr. Seiberling quotes one of the chain 
spokesmen, who met last year in Wash- 
ington, as stating that the independent 
retailer is doomed, if for no other reason 
than that the slide-rule of economics 
definitely figured him out of the picture. 
In my opinion, this spokesman has failed 
to study the social problem of the nation. 

The continued growth of chain and 
mail-order outlets will have a tendency to 
kill individual initiative and to cause un- 
employment, vacant buildings and a low 
wage scale. The payrolls of the nation 
really represent the spending power of 
the people and, in my opinion, national 
chains and mail-order houses represented 
a substantial part of business, which made 
a minimum wage scale in our NRA 
necessary. Institutions of our type and 

manufacturing plants generally have al- 

ways paid a living wage. 

I agree 100 per cent with Mr. Seiber- 
ling with one exception and that is where 
Mr. Seiberling states that experience has 
definitely proved that independent re- 
tailers can more than hold their own 
against chain store price competition at 
prices even in excess of 10 per cent higher 
than those advertised by the chains on 
comparable lines. 

There is no reason to attempt to legis- 
late national chains and mail-order houses 
out of business, as the control against 
further depredation of the rights of our 
independent dealers is in the hands of the 
nation’s manufacturers. 

I welcome an opportunity to discuss 
this matter in its entirety with our friends, 
the manufacturers—and to go on record 
as expressing my opinion that Mr. Seiber- 
ling displayed a splendid sense of fairness 
and intelligent thought on the nation’s 
business and also an understanding of 
the nation’s social problem.—J. E. Woop- 
MANSEE, T'reasurer, Richards and Conover 
Hardware Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Likes the Paper Stock 
To the Editor: 


You are to be congratulated upon the 
distinctive typography of AmerIcaN 
Business. I also like the velvety finish 
of the paper stock you use. It makes the 
magazine easy to read—especially under a 
light, and that is how most of us these 
days do our reading.—C. C. Corpren, 
Vice President, Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago. 























TO MANAGE YOU MUST SEE 


At-A-Glance 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


een hide away in long reports —in 
stacks of papers—in pages of figures. 
When you SEE, you PROFIT. 

That’s why Acme—World’s Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturer of VISIBLE 
RECORDS—means so much right now 
toevery manager For Acme sifts out all 
the business facts that count and flashes 
them to you at-a-glance. You save 
time and management power. You see 
losses—and how to stop them; profits— 
and how to multiply them. 

Your business is losing possible profits 
now. You know it .. You know costs 
are higher than they would be if you 


ACME 


CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
2 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 
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could SEE everything. You know sales 
are less—and cost more—than if you 
could follow every salesman with your 
eyes—know how many calls he made, 
how many lines he pushed, how many 
orders and re-orders, his real working 
hours, his actual expenses. 

Hold your department heads strictly 
responsible—but first make sure they 
can SEE. Give them Acme Visible Rec- 
ords that show up sales, expenses, costs, 
production, spoilage, returns, credits, 
collections, personnel—every factor in 
the complete equation that means loss— 
or profits. 
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Point Out: 
Capital tied up in surplus inven 
tories 


Which salesmen—dealers—items 
are most profitable 


Where distribution is too thin 
Market quotas and results 
Which customers are slow pay 


Which dealers are not re-order- 
ing 





How many new accounts sales- 
men are opening 






What stocks are running low 


When competitors are winning 
your trade 


How long shipments take 


Which lines give best freight 
service 





How salesmen’s expense 
accounts compare 


When supplies are being wasted 
How to balance work and wages 
When costs are too high 
When to subdivide sales terri 
tories 
How to control spoilage 
How to stop complaints 
Which ads and letters pull best 


By visibie signals that instantly 
compare any given set of facts, 
Acme Records constantly show 
what Management wants to know 





Free—"'7 Ways to Push 
Up Profits in 1935” 


It is amazing what Acme Visi- 
ble Records do—what leaks 
and losses, now occurring in 
most businesses, they control. 
To help you check up in your 
business, Acme has prepared 
a folder, ‘“‘7 Ways to Push Up 
Profitsin 1935”’. Points out the 
seven most important places to 
look for increased profits this 
year. Free on request — write 
for it now. Use the coupon. 


Clip this coupon to your business letter head and mail 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 6 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FREE—send me the following: 
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0 “7 Ways to Push Up Profits in 1935” 
(C0 48-page book telling how to make Acme Visible Records 
sift out management facts and increase profits. 
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Dissatisfied 


Advertiser 


| 

| 
Let this organization of sound | 
and seasoned businessmen trans- | 
form your advertising expendi- | 
lure into a thoroughly profitable | 
and satisfactory investment. 


Behind us is a combined ex- 
perience of over 142 years in 
many lines of business and in 
every form of advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promo- | 
tion work. The members of 
this staff, combined, have 
directed the -expenditure of 
over $100,000,000. 


We operate entirely on a fee 
basis, moderate but payable in 
advance. As we accept no 
commission from anybody and 
have no connection with any 
publication, printer or other 
vendor of advertising media or 
materials, we are entirely free 
to advise you either for or 
against any proposed adver- 
tising. 

Our service is valuable to 
the large advertiser because 
we can save many times our 
fee, either in well considered 
economies or increased effi- 
ciency. And to small adver- 
tisers our services are of great 
value, because the small ad- 
vertiser cannot get able adver- 
tising help through the usual 
channels. 

Remember, a combined staff 
experience of over 142 years 
and in the expenditure of over 
$100,000,000 is about the best 
assurance that we can make 
your advertising profitable and 
satisfactory. 

Ask for folder “‘What’s Wrong 
with Advertising?” Free to | 
business executives — others | 
should enclose 10 cents. 


Charles Austin Bates, Inc. 


18 E. 48 St, N.Y. Phone PL. 3-9662 



































Commends Office 
Modernization Articles 
To the Editor: 


Please send us a copy of each of the 
booklets containing reprints of the ar- 
ticles on office modernization. 

For your information, the article en- 
titled “Four O’Clock Fatigue” was a very 
interesting one, and we are accordingly 
looking forward with considerable in- 
terest to these reprints.—W. C. Tyirin § 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No Unpalatable Pages 
To the Editor: 


I have been a constant reader of 
American Business and I have often 
wanted to express my admiration for this 
splendid publication and the excellent 
staff you must have to produce it. 

It is unquestionably the best balanced 
business magazine that comes to my desk. 
How you attain such balance—with never 
an unpalatable page for anyone—is prob- 
ably the most outstanding feature of the 
publication. 

AMERICAN Business is as near an 
ideal cure-all against going stale in busi- 
ness as one will ever find—Evucenr F. 
Gavin, General Sales Manager, The 
Multistamp Company, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Sane and Logical Stand 
To the Editor: 


You are rendering the business men of 
this country a real service in your firm 
and convincing stand against the en- 
croachments of government in_ busi- 
ness. Your stand is so sane and logical, 
that it seems to me those who take issue 
with you do not think straight, or have 
some sinister motive. 

I did not see the issue of American 
Busrness bearing your editorial “Stand 
Up and Be Counted.” I am enclosing 
stamps, and wish you would send me a 
copy.—H. F. Hewnricus, The Henry F. 
Henrichs Press, Litchfield, Illinois. 


100 Per Cent Correct 
To the Editor: 


I want to congratulate you on the quick 
momentum and high speed you have de- 
veloped in AMERICAN Business so early in 
its youth. And don’t let anybody kid you 
about your not being 100 per cent correct 
in “Stand Up and Be Counted.” I can’t 
help feeling that business gave a great 
sigh of nationwide relief when it dis- 
covered that there was a Supreme Court 
in operation through the operations of 
which Congress may yet be bludgeoned 
into creating a workable act to help 
greater industrial and commercial stabi- 
lization.—-Nosite T. Praicc. High Point, 
North Carolina. 
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TRANSLUCENT *, MESSAGE 
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IN COLORS 


IT IS 
Results 
THAT COUNT 


The glowing warmth of the golf course, 
its good fellowship, its invigorating 
sport—that is what is in the hearts of the 
fellows whom you call Customers. Pros- 
pective customers are infected with the 
same contagion. 


These men, executives, purchasing 
agents, representatives—all deeply hu- 
man—have the say about the purchase 
and distribution of what your salesmen 
have to sell. While you cannot play in 
all their foursomes, you can still con- 
tribute an unforgettable influence— 
Friendship, Confidence, Sportsmanship, 
Belief. These are the factors that result 
in SALES for the firm that possesses 
them. 


Distribute a few smart Dur-O-Lite Golf 
Pencils among your good customers 
and prospects. They are luxuriously 
finished, in good taste, yet so inexpen- 
sive. And the correct size for summer 
clothes or ladies’ purse. We reproduce 
your trade mark and a friendly sales 
message in one, two or three lustrous 
colors right on the translucent Pearl 
barrel. Here is a reminder gift of which 
you will be justly proud. 


Executives: If you are interested 
in digging up new business, hold- 
ing old customers in line, or 
soothing complaints, write on 
company letterhead for FREE 
sample Dur-O-Lite Golf Pencil 
No. 96. Please state your title. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


SYLAMORE -/LLINOIS 




















AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Combined with 


“SYSTEM” 


ESTABLISHED 1900 





August 1955 


(Cover Photograph by John P. Mudd for Midvale Company) 





Henry Nunn’s Worker-First Policies. . . Eugene Whitmore 9 


- 45,900 Copies 


Three Ways to Close Sales. . . . . George L. Willman 15 
What Made These Men Click?. . . . . . . . 14 
Wirnu tus issve the circulation of 


Big Volume Sales Mary M Murphy 16 American Business has been combined 
5 N ‘ ‘ ‘ a . ‘ . ‘ \ . \ : . ‘ 


with that of System and Business 
Management. The Audit Bureau of 


Packard Cured a Special-Job Headache. . . . S. Wilkinson 18 Circulations has ruled the two publica 
Are We in a Sellers Market?. . . . . . J.C. Aspley 21 therefor: be ‘merged under the Bu- 
Playing Into the Hands of Rabble-Rousers . . Roy W. Johnson 25 * 

Profits and the Salesman’s Pay Check. . . Dartnell Survey 25 coptun, Yas daaiiediien at aaa: 
When a Going Business Goes Sour. . . Charles W. Hatch 27 5 per cent All “complimentary” and 


“exchange” subscriptions have been 
cancelled. All renewal subscriptions 


Types We Meet in Business. . . . . ..... . 30 more than one month in arrears have 
been dropped. All new subscriptions 
. . IL, z more than three months in arrears 
Spreading the News. . . . . . .  . Edwin H. Shanks 52 cone Sele eee 
Customer Relations. . . . . . =. =. +. +. 4. €E. Frailey 56 * 
‘ Tue pus.isHers have subscribed to the 
Four Plans That Helped Make Better Workers . ‘ - 7 “ 42 standards of practice of the Associated 


5 Business Papers, Inc. These forbid 
The Business Market Place. : . . ..... =. ~=.99 the “puffing” of advertisers, and re- 
quire that the interests of the sub- 
scriber receive first consideration in 

$2.00 a Year; Single Copies, 25 Cents all publishing activities. 





Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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At Washtub 
Or Director's Desk 


A Bent Back Means 
Fatigue 


Ten Commandments for 


Executives 





1. Relax your body while you work. 6. Improve your respiration and circulation. 
It's all a question of proper seating. With proper seating posture both the lungs and heart function 


without restriction or added effort. 
2. Increase the amount of oxygen supplied your brain. . , 
7. Avoid fatigue at your desk. 


After a day of slouching, you leave your work with a feeling 
of exhaustion—fatigue. Sit properly, as nature intends that 


Correct posture means better breathing and a good supply of 
oxygen means a more alert mind. 


3. Aid nature in the processes of elimination. you sit, and you will feel fit at the close of the day. 
Since a proper sitting posture avoids cramping of the digestive 8. Build resistance. 
organs, it facilitates elimination. With improved breathing, circulation, digestion and elimina- 


4. Awoid indigestion. tion, your bodily resistance will be materially increased. 


You will be surprised to learn how many digestive disturbances 
can be traced to improper seating. 


9. Increase your efficiency. 
An alert mind, relief from fatigue and unrestricted functioning 
of heart, lungs and eliminative organs mean an increased 


5. Keep down your blood pressure. efficiency. 
Improper posture places an increased strain on the heart and 10. Sit only in a DoMore Chair. 
tends to increased blood pressure. ‘‘A man is as old as his No other chair will do as much for you as a DoMore. Many 
arteries’’ and blood pressure is the index of this age. hundreds of Executive users vouch for these claims. Try one. 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and 
abdominal muscle build- 
ing exercise. 


To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same body 
building features. 
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Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will ! 
send you this treatise, ‘‘A Twenty-year Old , 
Body at the Age of Fifty." DoMore Chair ; 
Company, Inc., 803 Monger Building, 4 
Elkhart, Indiana. ' 
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Henry Nunn‘’s Worker-Hirst 
Management Policies 


EFORE any discussion can 
be intelligently conducted 
of Henry L. Nunn’s new 
policy of paying workers 

by the year, instead of by the 
hour, it is necessary to present a 
brief glimpse of his background. 
Today he is a young-looking man, 
quick, pleasant, light-haired, with- 
out any perceptible gray, even 
above the temples. He has a shy 
smile that constantly lights up his 
face, even when asking an assistant 
to find some papers for him. 

He is president of the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company, with fac- 
tories in Milwaukee and Edgerton, 
Wisconsin. His company operates 
a number of retail shoe stores in 
key cities, and sells high grade 
men’s shoes to hundreds of dealers 
in all parts of the United States. 
There are 700 workers in the Mil- 
waukee factory. That’s a brief 
picture of the man and the com- 
pany today. What is his back- 
ground? 

Some years ago a man named 
Harsh, who was a factory super- 
intendent for the International 
Shoe Company in St. Louis, adver- 
tised for an office manager. Among 
the crowd of 500 applicants was a 
youngster from Bonham, Texas. 
We have no way of knowing why 
this young villager from North 
Texas got the job instead of one 
of the several hundred St. Louis 
men who applied. But he was se- 
lected. Years later Mr. Harsh was 
the head of his own shoe factory 


in Milwaukee, and Mr. Nunn, who 
was the boy from Texas, founded 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. 
But before he went into business 
for himself he went through the 
mill at the Roberts-Johnson-Rand 
branch of International. 

Making good as an office manager 
he went into the factory, became a 
foreman, then went to Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, and was superin- 
tendent of the International plant 
there. Here he contracted a lung 
ailment and was forced to leave fac- 
tory work. He went back to Texas, 
did various things, including driv- 
ing homeseekers—those perennial 
victims of real estate promotions— 
around Texas in his automobile. 
Then he sold shoes for Inter- 
national in Texas. This vigorous 
work coupled with the sunshine 
completely did away with his lung 
ailment and he came back to St. 
Louis and International. He was 
put in charge of the company’s 
Hickory Street plant at St. Louis, 
where he made an enviable record 
for several years. 

By this time Mr. Harsh had 
founded the Harsh-Chapline Shoe 
Company in Milwaukee, and Mr. 
Nunn wanted to go to work for the 
man who had put him into the shoe 
business. He went to Milwaukee and 
asked Mr. Harsh for a position. 

“International has been mighty 
good to you, Henry,” said Mr. 
Harsh, “and I wouldn’t want to be 
the one to hire you away from 
them. But in case you ever turn up 


(9] 


In an industry which is largely 
committed to hourly rates of pay 
or to piecework, and which has had 
its share of labor troubles, this 
new plan of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company is highly revolutionary 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 
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Henry L. Nunn (center) smiles as Harry Bart, president of the Nunn-Bush shop union, and Matt Fenske, 
member of the shop union, sign the agreement which guarantees 700 factory workers 52 weekly pay checks 
for the coming year. Ninety per cent of the employees voted for the plan outlined in detail in this article 


in Milwaukee without a job, I 
would probably hire you.” Back to 
International he went, but the 
thought of working for his old boss 
must have appealed strongly to 
him, for it wasn’t very long until 
he resigned and moved to Mil- 
waukee. Despite his long experience 
in shoe manufacturing he was still 
a young man. He wanted to go 
into business for himself. There 
were lots of things about the busi- 
ness he thought he could improve. 
With A. W. Bush, a well-known 
stylist and manufacturing execu- 
tive for International, and his 
brother-in-law, W. E. Weldon, who 
was a banker, Mr. Nunn organized 
the Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe 
Company in 1911. He was then 
thirty-four years old. The product 
was called Nunn-Bush Shoes, be- 
cause both Mr. Nunn and Mr. 
Bush were widely known in shoe 
circles throughout the country. 
From the beginning Mr. Nunn 
managed the factory. But he ran 
it with a sales slant uppermost in 
mind. Although he does not con- 


cern himself with details of sales 
activities, he feels that sales begin 
in the factory, and that a good 
product starts with satisfied, well- 
paid workers. And he is frank to 
say that “preaching loyalty,” call- 
ing the plant an “industrial de- 
mocracy,” or practicing a lot of 
paternalism doesn’t make loyal 
workers. In his own words, here is 
his idea about employee relations: 

“The manufacturer who says, 
‘this is my business and I am going 
to run it any way I damn please,’ 
can never have a successful worker 
policy, because no matter what 
plans are in effect there is actually 
a ‘buy-and-sell’ relationship be- 
tween workers and the manage- 
ment. The workers have their labor 
to sell, which they try to sell as 
high as possible. And the manage- 
ment, considering labor as just 
another commodity, tries to buy it 
as cheaply as possible. Labor, no 
matter how much justice there may 
be in present employee-employer 
relations, no matter how unselfish 
the industrial democracy, no mat- 


ter how beneficent the paternalism 
—labor today is generally treated 
as any other commodity which can 
be bought and sold as needed.” 

Mr. Nunn began studying the 
cost of labor. He found, to his sur- 
prise, that for many years, during 
good times and bad, when shoes 
were high priced and when they 
were low priced, the same _ per- 
centage of the company’s sales 
dollar went to labor. It has only 
varied about two cents on the dol- 
lar. Other authorities on labor re- 
lations have made the same findings 
and reported them to Mr. Nunn 
since he announced his plan. They 
claim there is some little under- 
stood economic law which holds the 
labor cost percentage of the sales 
dollar practically at the same 
point whether times are good or 
bad, whether the product is high 
or low priced. 

In studying other labor com- 
pensation plans, Mr. Nunn found 
in eastern districts where shoe 
labor is highly organized and has 
been able to demand and get high 
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hourly rates for labor, that the 
annual income is lower. In other 
words, the high hourly rates bring 
low annual incomes ; every time the 
hourly rate is increased, it almost 
invariably brings a reduction in 
annual income to the workers. 

“Workers must live by the year,” 
states Mr. Nunn, “yet, under the 
old method they are paid by the 
hour. The higher the hourly rate, 
the more necessary it is for the 
management to lay off workers the 
minute work becomes slack. Under 
the old plan the management could 
reduce workers’ earnings by the 
simple act of laying them off. All 
they had to do was to post a sign, 
‘No Work This Week,’ and the 
workers’ wages were automatically 
stopped, and their annual incomes 
reduced. Under our new plan the 
workers’ jobs are guaranteed for 
one year, and their incomes are 
stabilized for a year, as they will 
receive a weekly pay check, whether 
they work or not, fifty-two weeks 
a year, with no reductions for cus- 
tomary vacations.” 

Described as briefly as possible, 
the Nunn-Bush worker compensa- 
tion plan calls for fifty-two pay 
checks a year. The weekly pay is 
thus one-fifty-second of the work- 
er’s total annual earnings, plus the 
regular hourly pay for any time 
he works over and above forty 
hours a week. The hourly rates of 


pay which were in effect prior to 
the introduction of the plan were 
used as a basis for computing the 
annual pay check, and arriving at 
the weekly payment. Even though 
a worker may have worked only 80 
per cent of the time in 1934, his 
pay, beginning July, 1935, will be 
for 1920 hours of work, at the 
same rate of pay he received in 
1934; in such a case the worker 
would enjoy a 20 per cent increase 
in wages, although it is probable 
that no Nunn-Bush worker worked 
as little as only 80 per cent of the 
year’s possible hours last year, 
unless he was sick, and in the event 
he is sick or absent for reasons of 
his own, time lost will be deducted. 

On a forty-hour week there are 
but 2080 hours in a year provided 
a worker takes no vacation, and 
loses no time whatever. With de- 
ductions for legal holidays, vaca- 
tions, there are but 1976. The com- 
pany guarantees its 700 factory 
workers 1920 hours of work during 
the coming year, at the same hourly 
rates as previously paid. Thus, if 
a worker was getting fifty cents 
an hour he will be paid $960 a year, 
his weekly pay check being one- 
fifty-second of $960, or approxi- 
mately $18.46 a week for fifty-two 
weeks, including one week of vaca- 
tion. 

If for any reason the company 
runs more than 1920 hours, the 


employees will be paid for the ad- 
ditional hours worked, at the regu- 
lar hourly rate. This eliminates the 
“time and a half for overtime” 
factor, except where there is night 
or Sunday work. If an employee is 
absent from work, where work is 
available, deduction for the hours 
lost will be made. 

In the agreement with the work- 
ers the company has reserved the 
right to lower wages if and when 
the cost of labor increases 24% per 
cent. This was necessary to protect 
the company and the workers, too. 
But for that right of revising 
wages, in the event a reduction is 
necessary, the workers’ wages will 
be automatically increased as 
prices rise. Thus, there will be no 
necessity for wage adjustments. On 
July 1, 1935, all current em- 
ployees were credited as a group 
with wages, based on the average 
percentage of the company’s sales 
dollar which went for labor in the 
past. If at the end of the year, 
when the fifty-two wage checks have 
been paid, there remains a credit, 
it will be distributed pro rata. 
This guarantees the workers’ par- 
ticipation in increased prices, 
should they occur. 

Mr. Nunn believes that this plan 
is going to take the bargaining and 
bartering out of labor relations. It 
was perfected in close cooperation 
with the Nunn-Bush employees 





No Labor Trouble Dis- 
turbs This Plant Because... 


long ago it gave up the 
right to hire and fire, 
because it has never had 
a “buy-and-sell” rela- 
tionship between work- 
ers and the management, 
and because it now comes 
out with this forward- 
looking plan for paying 
its employees an annual 
wage imstead of an 
hourly wage 
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shop union. When he had the de- 
tails of the plan clear in his own 
mind, he told some of the officers of 
the employees shop union that he 
was working on a plan to provide 
fifty-two pay checks a year. Then 
he told them to think about it. 
Soon they were pestering him for 
more details. In this way the lead- 
ers of the shop committees learned 
of the plan. After they had dis- 
cussed it, the plan was put up for 
a vote. Ninety per cent of the 
workers voted for it. Most of 
those who voted against it were 
married women, who are glad for 
an occasional shutdown. 

When asked how his company 
was going to stabilize sales so that 
there could be an even flow of pro- 
duction throughout the year, he 
answered, “Well, it gives our sales- 
men more incentive to sell. We have 
about eighty outlets which we 
control, and many of our most im- 
portant customers can be counted 
on to help us. We may have to pile 
up some surplus stock during the 
dullest selling periods, but I am 
confident that we will have no 
trouble on that score.” 

He admits freely that it would 
be more difficult to introduce the 
plan in a shop which was making 
women’s novelty shoes, highly sea- 
sonal and subject to radical style 
innovations, yet he believes that it 
would work, even in a highly fluc- 
tuating industry such as building. 

“Now labor has a real incentive 
and a real personal interest in mak- 
ing shoes at costs which will bring 
about the greatest possible return 
to the business. Instead of buying 
their labor as a commodity we are 


acting as selling agents for the 
labor of our employees. We do not 
intend to make money on labor. We 
will make our money on raw ma- 
terials and merchandising, but not 
on labor. We know from experience 
that labor is much less patient with 
the employee who isn’t doing his 
best than the management is. We 
believe that our own workers will 
produce better and quickly weed 
out employees who are not trying. 
Long ago we gave up the right to 
hire and fire. When we did it people 
told us that we simply couldn’t 
run a shoe factory unless we could 
fire workers who were no good. We 
agreed to fire no one, except with 
the consent of our shop union. In 
the event we wanted to fire some 
one and the shop union felt we were 
wrong, we agreed to arbitrate. In 
twenty years we haven’t one case on 
which arbitration was necessary.” 

The head of any company who 
has read this far will want to ask, 
“How can a seasonal business, such 
as shoes, be controlled, and put on 
an even production basis which will 
enable the company to pay its em- 
ployees on a yearly basis?” The 
answer is partly in a long policy of 
Nunn-Bush which stresses smaller 
seasonal and advance orders, and 
a constant flow of mail orders. As 
long ago as 1932, to this writer’s 
knowledge, Nunn-Bush salesmen 
were selling only 40 per cent of the 
company’s total sales in advance 
seasonal orders, and depending 
upon a steady flow of fill-in orders 
for the remaining 60 per cent of 
total volume. 

J. C. Johnson, secretary of the 
company, explains that this policy 


Name Gards Help Sell More Goods 


EEKING to individualize its 
personnel in the eyes, of the 
public, a Pacific Coast department 
store has set the rule that any em- 
ployee who comes in contact with 
the public must wear a name card. 
The card is neatly fastened to the 


blouse or lapel with a gold pin. 

The name card aids the customer 
in remembering the name of the 
person who served her. If she wishes 
to call back to inspect an article 
of merchandise a second time, or if 
she wishes to telephone to the store 


will be carried on, and that their 
chief outlets, such as their own 
stores and other controlled out- 
lets, as well as their best dealers 
will be asked for fullest cooperation 
in leveling out production so that 
this plan can be successful. 

Will it be successful? No one can 
say for sure. We can report, how- 
ever, that Mr. Nunn and every 
other member of the company’s 
management sincerely and whole- 
heartedly believe it will be. And 
here is one little incident concerning 
Mr. Nunn’s methods which makes 
us feel that it can scarcely fail. 
Several years back a well-known 
Milwaukee manufacturer called up 
Mr. Nunn and said, “You’ve hired 
a fellow who will wreck your busi- 
ness. He’s an agitator, and a dis- 
turber and general malcontent. 
You’d better get rid of him before 
he upsets your entire force of 
workers. He’s a bad egg. Every 
plant in Milwaukee has fired him.” 
The _ well-intentioned informant 
mentioned the man’s name. Mr. 
Nunn’s answer was: 

“Say, I’d like to meet this man 
with horns. He must have some- 
thing to him. Maybe I can get him 
to work as hard for Nunn-Bush, 
as he has worked against some 
other manufacturers.” 

With that Mr. Nunn went out 
into the factory, found the tough 
guy and introduced himself to him. 
We have no record of the conversa- 
tion that took place during this 
and later meetings, but the fact 
remains that this once-noted agita- 
tor is today in an executive position 
in the Nunn-Bush plant, a happy, 
contented, high type of worker. 


about it, she can ask for that per- 
son who can best help her. 

The store carries the name idea 
still further by posting a placard 
conspicuously in each department. 
This placard bears the name of the 
buyer. 
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GEORGE L. WILLMAN 
SUGGESTS THESE 


THREE WAYS TO GLOSE SALES 


S THERE such a thing as a 
“psychological” moment for 
closing a sale? In theory, yes. 
But in actual, everyday sell- 

ing, the smart salesman knows that 
closing is the natural result of the 
right approach and a good demon- 
stration. His whole sales talk is a 
closing operation. 

Back in the old days of high- 


pressure selling, many salesmen 


placed too much emphasis on back- 
ing a man into a corner and making 
him sign on the dotted line. The new 
philosophy of selling is that the 
job of the salesman is to help the 
buyer to decide. Thus the selling 
process is one of leading the pros- 
pect toward a decision rather than 
to force acceptance of the sales- 
man’s arguments. The more a 
buyer is made to feel that he has 


made the decision, the less danger 
of the order being cancelled after- 
ward when the buyer comes out of 
his trance. 

The following suggestions for 
closing a sale, without using high- 
pressure, are recommended as 
methods which will get the order 
signed with the least possible dan- 
ger of any unfavorable after- 
effects on the part of the buyer: 





Test 
Close 


To avoid talking yourself out of an order after you have it in the bag, qualify the 
prospect at the first opportunity to determine if he has made a decision. Decisions 
are often made suddenly. Do this without blocking yourself, by asking test questions. 
An automobile salesman, for example, when he finds a prospect “going along” with 
him might suddenly say: “What make of radio do you want installed in the car, Mr. 
Mann?” The prospect may reply that he doesn’t want any radio, that he doesn’t know 
if he wants to buy your car. On the other hand he might say: “What make of radio do 
you recommend?” That would give you a closing clue. As a matter of fact, one success- 
ful Packard salesman has used that method for years with great success. Incidentally, 
it sells a lot of radios. 





Order 
Blank 
Strategy 


Some salesmen have difficulty closing because they make a hurdle out of the order blank. 
It becomes a mental hazard. Get the order blank out as soon as possible so that the 
prospect will become used to it. One paint salesman makes it a rule to take the order 
book from his pocket immediately after he has completed his approach. Then when 
the buyer indicates an interest in something he is selling, the salesman quickly notes 
the product on the first line of the order without putting down any quantity, how- 
ever, or heading up the blank. He does that later. If the merchant lets the salesman 
begin to write up his order, he will usually let him complete it. If the merchant says: 
“Not so fast; I didn’t say anything about buying anything from you,” the salesman 
apologetically scratches the item off, and begins again on some other product. 





The 
Delivery 
Question 


One old reliable method of inducing a hesitating prospect or customer to come to a 
decision without undue waste of time, is to assume that the sale has been closed and ask 
a question concerning the manner of delivery. A retail sales person would ask, “Shall 
we send it, or do you wish to take it with you, Mrs. Brown?” A salesman calling on 
merchants might inquire as to whether the merchant would like to have it shipped by 
express or fast freight. A salesman selling to industrial concerns might say, “We have 
been shipping a lot lately by truck. It’s a good deal cheaper. Would you like us to ship 
to you that way?” The exact nature of the question is not important. The important 
thing is to short-cut the decision-making process by a question that carries the buyer 
along to the next step of the sale. 
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What Made 
These Men 


GLICK? 


Incidents showing the policies and methods, 
with a brief glimpse of the personalities of 
Joyce of Glidden, Sargent of North Western, 
Van of Pine Tree Soap, Main of American 
Pad and Textile, Grant of General Motors, 
Stein of Belknap, and a hitherto unpublished 


incident concerning His Majesty, George V 


DRIAN D. JOYCE, now 
president of the far-flung 
Glidden organization, 
earlier in his career was a 

paint salesman, then a sales man- 
ager. While visiting one of his sales- 
men they both called on a dealer 
the salesman had been trying to sell 
for a long time. 

Joyce and the salesman worked 
as hard as they could on this 
dealer ; they proved beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that the dealer could 
make more money handling their 
paints than he could with his pres- 
ent line. But the dealer wouldn’t 
buy. Finally Joyce apparently 
gave up, told the dealer good-bye, 
wished him good luck and departed. 

Next morning Joyce was leaving 
the salesman. “Now you go back 
there and see that dealer,” said 
Joyce. “The only reason we didn’t 
get his order yesterday was that he 
admires you, and he didn’t want to 
have you feel that, after all your 
calls, only the boss could sell him. 
He’s convinced, and if you convince 
him that it is you and not me who 
sold him, you'll get his contract.” 


- 


The salesman followed instruc- 
tions and went back to see the 
dealer. Sure enough, after a little 
conversation the dealer admitted 
that he was ready to buy. “But I 
wasn’t going to give your boss the 
order,” laughed the dealer, “and 
give him a chance to crow over you, 
and say he could sell right under 
your nose.” 

It is this sympathetic under- 
standing of human nature that has 
been a big factor in Mr. Joyce’s 
long success in working with his 
men, and in putting definite direc- 
tion into the once widely scattered 
Glidden sales effort. 

When Billy B. Van, the former 
actor who founded and now directs 
the Pine Tree Products Company, 
which markets his famous Pine 
Tree Soap, found that his treas- 
urer was going to sue a lot of hotel 
owners in New England for their 
unpaid bills, Bill said, “If we sue 
them we lose their business for- 
ever. Now I think I have a better 
plan. I will go out to see them, and 
get them to give me a couple of 
dollars on account, and then let us 

[14] 





Richard H. Grant 


continue shipping their soap, regu- 
larly as in the past, but on a c.o.d. 
basis.” 

The treasurer thought it was be- 
neath the dignity of the company 
to go out and collect small ac- 
counts, but Mr. Van didn’t feel that 
way. He had, in the early days of 
the soap business, sold most of 
those hotel owners their initial 
orders of Pine Tree Soap. He knew 
they would pay in full if they had 
the money. This happened in 1932 
when New England hotels had near- 
ly forgotten what guests looked 
like. 

Into one hotel after another 
Van walked and said, “Our treas- 
urer wanted to sue you. I wouldn’t 
let him, because I knew you’d pay 
if you had the money. Now pay me 
a few dollars on account, send me 
the balance a little at a time, but 
let me continue to ship your soap 
regularly. We can send the future 
shipments c.o.d.” 

Practically every one of those 
hotel men has since paid his bill in 
full; nearly all of them are still 
buying Pine Tree Soap, and they 
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Adrian D. Joyce 


are more loyal than ever because 
Bill B. Van had faith in them. 

Nearly every successful business 
man has certain methods, certain 
fixed fundamental principles of 
conduct, ground out and tested 
through long experience. These men 
rely on the simple principles which 
they learned early in their careers 
and use them as a yardstick for 
making decisions of all kinds. 
Luther Stein, vice president of the 
Belknap Hardware Company, one 
of the largest wholesalers in the 
country, has two fundamental prin- 
ciples of business conduct, both of 
which he learned from the man who 
hired him as an office boy at Bel- 
knap’s years ago. They are, “Never 
presume against yourself,” and 
“When you buy something from a 
man, make a connection instead of 
a deal.” 

Later, when Mr. Stein went out 
on the road in the southern terri- 
tory for Belknap, he preached this 
fundamental truth to all of his 
dealers and prospects. He turned 
it into, “When you sell something 
make a customer instead of a deal.” 


The other policy, “Never presume 
against yourself,” has become a 
valuable one to Mr. Stein, particu- 
larly in his work as the Belknap 
sales director. He once showed a 
group of hardware dealers how 
they were “presuming against 
themselves.” They were complain- 
ing that the mail-order stores were 
selling so cheaply they couldn’t 
hope to compete with them. Stein 
showed how they were presuming 
against themselves because he 
found many items which they were 
selling for less than the mail-order 
stores were charging for similar 
articles. 

Belknap buyers are not inter- 
ested in the salesman who comes in 
to sell them a “deal,” or offer them 
some special, unless an investiga- 
tion shows that this first order will 
develop into a profitable buying 
connection for years to come. 

It is always difficult for some 
men to stick to policies. They aren’t 
able to turn down a piece of busi- 
ness, no matter what future con- 
sequences may be. But sticking to 
a good policy, in spite of tempta- 





Fred W. Sargent 


tions to abandon it temporarily, 
has been the reason why many a 
man clicked. But it should be re- 
membered that many a_ sound 
policy occasionally calls for a 
courageous decision to maintain it. 
Charles F. Main, president of the 
American Pad and Textile Com- 
pany, once had a severe temptation 
to abandon a well-established and 
fundamental policy of his company. 
Some years back, without previous 
announcement, a mail-order buyer 
walked into the company’s office in 
the little town of Greenfield, Ohio, 
and handed in a bona fide order for 
five carloads of horse collar pads. 
Now that much business would 
cause many a business man to 
waver. But Main upheld his com- 
pany’s established policy of selling 
only to established wholesale buy- 
ers, who in turn sold only to estab- 
lished dealers. 

The knack of running down 
facts first hand, instead of trying 
to dig them out of reports and 
letters, is a trait we often find in 
truly broad-gauged executives. 
R. H. Grant, (Continued on page 52) 








MARY M. MURPHY 
Sales Promotion Manager of 
The Fair, Chicago, discusses 


BIG VOLUME SALES 


ETAILERS are looking for 
a remedy if not altogether 
a panacea for today’s 
high selling costs. Manu- 
facturers need volume. They can 
both get what they want by work- 
ing together. But the retailers’ 
concentration is, for the most part, 
on advertising. Newspaper space, 
they say, is not so productive as 
it once was. They do not stop to 
consider that too much credit was 
given to newspapers in the halcyon 
days of ’25 to ’30. People bought 
because they had money. Similarly 
today, too much blame is attached 
to media. People do not buy because 
they have no money. Retailers 
would do well to look closer to 
home for causes of high selling 
costs. Are they meeting this emer- 
gency with emergency measures, or 
are they following a traditional 
beaten path? Reading habits as 
well as buying habits have changed. 
Too many stores are using their 
“ads” as unemotional catalogs of 
what the store sells, when the pub- 
lic, throughout a price-appeal era 
of four years’ duration, have been 
educated to expect something dif- 
ferent .. . buying opportunities. 

If a store can afford to do both 
—and every store should attempt 
to—the advertising of obvious 
staples is beneficial. But if a store 
has little money to spend, I am of 
the opinion their message will be 
read and acted upon by the public 
of today much faster if what it 
offers represents a saving to the 
personal and household budget. 

To bring about this ‘condition 
the combined efforts of the manu- 
facturer and retailer are required. 
The manufacturer of so-called 
luxury lines, particularly, could do 
much bigger department store 





How one store sold three carloads of bridge tables when the manufacturer ex- 
pected to sell a few hundred ...-why manufacturers fail to realize full sales 
possibilities of their merchandise ... where the waste occurs in merchandis- 
ing... what's wrong with present-day department store selling effort... how 
manufacturers can multiply their sales to and through department stores 
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business today if he would “right- 
about-face” in some of his mer- 
chandising methods. He might real- 
ize, for example, that the necessity 
of “promotions” is vital to the 
large retailer. Necessarily, they 
must be off-price. Instead of main- 
taining a year-round price for 
large department store and small 
specialty shop alike, he should 
“sweeten” his line for his large 
outlets by an off-price promotion 
say, twice a year. This is made all 
the more attractive due to the fact 
that price is maintained rigidly and 
nationally at all other times. I am 
aware that this is fraught with 
difficulties but it should be done. 

On apparel and other non- 
luxury and not nationally adver- 
tised lines closer cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
retailer is possible. And the manu- 
facturer who gets most out of his 
customers is he who “plays ball” 
with them. Why should a manu- 
facturer expect a retailer to pio- 
neer a line for him without his as- 
suming some of the promotion 
costs? Sometimes the difference be- 
tween giving and not giving an 
advertising allowance to a store 
represents enthusiastic store co- 
operation and dramatic success or 
diffidence and failure. One of the 
outstanding examples of. the wis- 
dom of manufacturer cooperation 
which I remember readily was a 
promotion of low-price card tables 
we staged at Kern’s, Detroit, while 
I was there. 

The maker of the now famous 
Samson tables sold the store an 
order. The line was new. It was the 
first low-price table with outstand- 
ing selling points: noninflammable, 
fluids would not mark it, it could 
support a 200-pound man, etc. 
Part of the agreement was that the 
manufacturer should give an ad- 
vertising allowance. He asked that 
we run a “large” advertisement on 
it. I ascertained that his idea of a 
“large” advertisement was about 
sixty inches, half of which he was 
ready to pay. 

I pointed out to him that in that 
space we would be advertising just 
another card table—that he was 


asking us to pioneer a new line— 
that if we could promote it suc- 
cessfully in Detroit in a low, de- 
pression market (the worst in 
America at that time), he would 
know how to do it almost any- 
where. I made a strong bid for a 
dramatic page advertisement. He 
agreed. We sold three carloads of 
those card tables. 

That circumstance was typical 
of others we experienced at Kern’s 
during the trying period when the 
banks were closed and city em- 
ployees were paid with scrip. It was 
a difficult market. We had to be 
resourceful if we would live and 
prosper. We dispensed with old 
methods of scheduling advertising. 
We gave up long-range planning. 
We did not allow space to a de- 
partment this year just because 
that department had the same 
space last year or just because 
that department’s percentage of 
advertising was not high. We gave 
major space to the highest bidder 
—to those departments whose buy- 
ing ingenuity and shrewdness pro- 
duced promotions that would 
guarantee the biggest volume. We 
supplanted those promotions with 
traffic items—small-space presen- 
tation of low profit, timely, wanted 
items. 

The only prestige advertising 
we did was for items which we knew 
were exclusive with us or which we 
were offering first in Detroit. For 
our institutional efforts we re- 
sorted to publicity, not advertising. 
We had our bridge club, our art 
exhibits, our personal appearances 
of celebrities. These efforts used 
up very little of our advertising 
budget. We eliminated waste in 
merchandising as well as advertis- 
ing because buyers knew they had 
to be right with their merchandise 
to get it advertised. They became 
merchants in their own rights. 

I revert back to this Detroit 
operation because it was, perhaps, 
the most serious retailing emer- 
gency any city ever experienced, 
and because I believe that today, in 
this era of metamorphosis from old 
methods to new, stores might well 
take a leaf out of the Detroit book 





Miss Murpny, a former news- 
paperwoman, now holds one of the 
most responsible positions of any 
woman in department store work 


of retailing of that difficult year. 

Certainly, one of the big handi- 
caps to greater volume in the ma- 
jority of retail stores is the “last 
year” complex I referred to earlier. 
It is the reason for so much hack- 
neyed, uninteresting and unpro- 
ductive advertising. Many stores 
have no cognizance of changing 
times. They do not adjust their 
methods to new conditions. 

I do not subscribe to the fallacy 
recently expressed in governmental 
circles that there is a tremendous 
waste in advertising for which the 
public must pay. The increased 
markets which advertising creates 
for any product reduce the selling 
prices of advertised merchandise ; 
the development of advertised 
products increases employment. 
These two factors more than out- 
weigh any waste that must come 
mostly from experimentation and 
trial and error methods. It takes 
courage and money to experiment 
but if it is done capably, by those 
best constituted (Continued on page 50) 








How Packard Cured a 
Special-Job Headache 


In a line of cars having 4,500 available color combinations alone, to say 
nothing of a variety of other specifications, the problem of governing inventory 
and production was a gigantic one until this system of record-keeping was 
put into effect. Now Packard can tell almost instantly how many orders are 
on hand for cars of all different types, colors, specifications and equipment 


» 
By SIDNEY WILKINSON 





A copy of the order, received by Teletype, goes right along with the 
car in the Packard factory. Of all the order-writing and record-keeping 
involved, just one entry is made in longhand in a book 


N UNUSUAL system of 
handling and _ transmit- 
ting orders, which enables 
Packard to deliver goods 

made to the customer’s specifica- 
tions even more promptly than 
formerly was possible when goods 
were produced in anticipation of 
demand, has been installed at the 


Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. It has accomplished won- 
ders in speeding up the routine, 
synchronizing production and de- 
mand, elimjnating storage, and ef- 
fecting economies in a great many 
of the departments. 
General opinion to the contrary, 
even a popular-price automobile 
[18] 


these days is largely a custom-made 
product. True, it is standardized 
as to size and shape and most of the 
parts are also standardized, at 
least, in the early stages of pro- 
duction. But when some of the 
major parts reach the machining 
stage, variety enters in. By the 
time details of color combinations, 
upholstery and trim are reached, 
variety becomes almost infinite. 

In the new Packard Model 120 
there are more than thirty com- 
binations of different features. 
These include size of bore, com- 
pression, right and left drive, and 
many others. There are over 4,500 
available color combinations in the 
Packard Eight line alone. Add the 
Super Eight, the Twelve and the 
120, and the number of color com- 
binations becomes almost incal- 
culable. Most of the differences are 
minor ones, but all must be ob- 
served, and together turn the prob- 
lem of production into a nightmare. 

Yet the manufacturer must be 
prepared to furnish the customer 
what he wants, when he wants it. 
It has been customary to antici- 
pate demand for each variety weeks 
in advance and to produce finished 
parts, or even complete cars, ac- 
cordingly. This involved maintain- 
ing a huge inventory of finished 
parts, and storing many cars. 
When Packard was producing far 
fewer cars, it maintained a big 
warehouse full of finished cars and 
finished parts. 

Packard still produces un- 
finished parts in economic banks, 
but finished parts and cars are 
produced to order. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the management in- 
sists that if it were still operating 
under the former plan of anticipat- 
ing demand, it would now be at 
least fifteen days further behind 
orders than it is. 

The new system begins with the 
distributor’s order and ends with 
the cash entry in the treasurer’s 
office just about twenty-four hours 
later. Of all the order-writing and 
record-keeping involved, just one 
entry is made in longhand in a 
book—a loose-leaf motor record. 

The distributor’s order is re- 
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ceived on a form supplied him by 
the factory. This is a thin card, 
6 by 8 inches, of the “sort” variety. 
The body of the card provides 
spaces for information on type and 
color of car, date, specification 
number, equipment, wheels, trim, 
accessories, and other specifica- 
tions. Then around the inner mar- 
gin are code numbers and other 
symbols to indicate car types, 
groups of equipment, month of 
shipment, paint specifications, body 
types, upholstering, leather, gear 
ratio, springs, a special distribu- 
tor group, and distributor number. 
Each of the groups named is sub- 
divided in various ways, and op- 
posite each such subdivision is a 
hole in the extreme margin of the 
card. 

The card goes first to a key sort 
punch machine. When it is desired 
to know how many orders are on 
hand for cars of a certain type, or 
wheels of a certain color, or up- 
holstery of a certain kind, or from 
certain distributors, or practically 
any other pertinent information, 
one squares up the pile of cards and 
runs a rod through the proper hole. 
Those cards in which this particu- 
lar hole has been notched then drop 
out. Provision is made on the cards 
for more than a thousand possible 
sorts. 

This method eliminates entirely 
a vast amount of tedious handsort- 
ing and tabulating which formerly 
was necessary. Even more im- 
portant, it indicates almost in- 
stantly how many orders are on 
hand for cars of different types and 
specifications, enabling the man- 
agement to govern inventory and 
production accordingly. 

Before transmitting them to the 
factory, orders are grouped in 
several ways, chief of which are by 
distributors and shipping loads. If 
a given distributor is taking a cer- 
tain number of cars this month, a 
proportionate number is built and 
shipped to him each day, instead 
of waiting until the middle of the 
month and filling his entire quota 
at one time. Again, cars are sched- 
uled to come off the lines in sequence 
groups, each group constituting a 
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Axsove, one of the 6-by-8-inch cards which provide spaces for all 
information about each car through a system of special code nwmbers. 
Below, typing the “track sheet” which is an important part of the system 


load for whatever form of trans- 
portation is to be used in shipping 
them. 

The result is a steady, even flow 
of cars to the various loading 
points and to the distributors, 
eliminating delays and accumula- 
tions, avoiding demurrage, pro- 
viding steady work for the loaders, 


and facilitating the distributor’s 
handling and servicing of cars as 
received. He is assured a steady 
flow instead of too many at one 
time and none at all at another. 
When ready to be transmitted to 
the factory, orders are turned over 
to a group of Teletypewriter oper- 
ators who type them in sequence 
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on a “track sheet.” This is a tape, 
8% inches wide, divided by clips 
into five-inch sections, with fixed 
carbon and copy sheets to produce 
six copies at one operation. 

Symbols are used to indicate 
body type, paint scheme, body 
number, right-hand drive, acces- 
sory group, and trunk rack. Thus, 
893 X 6541 RHD GROUP AS— 
TR, means body type 893, black, 
body sequence number 6541, right- 
hand drive, five wheels, and trunk 
rack. Any other necessary direc- 
tions, such as small bore motor, 
hand-buffed leather, artillery 
wheels, or special trim, is simply 
typed opposite these symbols. 

Track sheets are received by any 
one or all of six Teletype stations 
in the Model 120 division and two 
in the large-car factory. This is 
controlled by the sending operator 
at a switchboard. 

The six stations in the small-car 
factory are located at strategic 
points, where much of the produc- 
tion begins. Copies of the track 
sheet are distributed from these to 
other departments concerned, in- 
cluding the framing, color, trim, 
cushion room, motor assembly, 
wheel, and four divisions of the 
sheet metal. 

This method of handling and 
transmitting orders results in a 
saving of days in getting them 
through the sales department and 
into the factory. All tabulating, 
duplicating, handsorting, and 
other slow procedure have been re- 
placed by a method that is prac- 
tically instantaneous. If necessary, 
an order could be placed in produc- 


tion within a very few minutes after 
it is received. 

Track sheets for each day’s pro- 
duction are made up the afternoon 
before, so that production is ac- 
tually half a day behind orders, 
instead of being weeks ahead. One 
can try to imagine what effect this 
has on inventories. 

This method also makes it pos- 
sible to coordinate the flow of ma- 
terials and the numerous sub- 
assemblies almost perfectly. Each 
major department has a copy of 
the track sheet, listing details of 
each car to be produced; each is 
synchronized with every other. It 
produces its parts for each car in 
the specified sequence. 

From time to time during the 
day, the sales department receives 
a Teletype list of cars entering the 
trim shop, whereupon it immediate- 
ly writes the sales order for each 
such car and sends this out by 
Teletype to all the stations, with 
copies for the wheel, sheet metal, 
chassis assembly, shop office, rear 
axle, motor feeder chain, trunk 
rack assembly, service division, 
purchasing, accounting, traffic, 
courtesy, estimating, and some 
other departments—a total of 
eighteen copies. Thereafter, a copy 
of the sales order accompanies each 
major part. 

Sales orders are written on the 
same Teletype machines and on the 
same paper as are track sheets, the 
chief difference being that a sepa- 
rate section of the tape is devoted 
to each order. The symbols used 
are also similar. “ROT” followed 
by a number is a rotating number 


used in manufacturing, next is a 
vehicle number which is typed at 
both left and right sides of the 
sheet for convenience in filing and 
indicates body type, color, etc. 

The distributor’s order, the 
track sheet, and the factory sales 
order comprise all the “paper 
work”? now done in the sales de- 
partment! 

Work has also been speeded up 
and useless detail has been elimi- 
nated in the invoicing and shipping 
and other departments. 

Now instead of waiting for a 
complete daily report of shipments, 
and billing cars the following day, 
the accounting department receives 
progress reports all during the 
day and invoices shipments the 
same day, saving at least twenty- 
four hours. As soon as six cars are 
loaded, a report is made on a slip 
provided for the purpose, listing 
body type, color, body number 
(and these then constitute the 
serial number of the car), motor 
number, tires, freight car number 
if any, shipping company, destina- 
tion, and service number. 

On receiving such a report of 
loadings, the accounting depart- 
ment immediately pulls the corre- 
sponding sales orders, types the 
billing information on each, assigns 
each an invoice number, then fills 
in details such as price, discount, 
and total on a billing machine. 

At the same time, it prepares a 
sight draft and sends this to the 
cashier, who attaches it to the bill 
of lading and goes right to the bank 
with it, getting the money a day 
sooner than formerly. 


COLLECTION IDEA For Aucust: Have some letterheads perforated ver- 
tically through the center. Write a brief letter on the left half and 
head it, “our stipe.” Put a caption, “your swe,” on the right half. 
If you can get a debtor to write you a letter of any kind, a long step 
has been taken toward getting a check. Try this idea. It might 
put new life into your “dead” accounts and pay for your sub- 
scription to AMERICAN BUSINESS. 











Are We in the First Stages of a 
SELLER'S MABhET? 


MONTH ago business men 
were asking one another: 
“When do you think busi- 
ness will get better?” The 
banker, cagey as ever, replied: “It 
all depends upon what Washington 
does about the banking bill.” The 
economist answered: “If the gold 
bloc countries stay on the gold 
standard, and no unforeseen dis- 
turbances arise to upset the 
economic balance, and we have 
normal crops, there should be some 
improvement this fall.” The politi- 
cian explained that it depended 
upon what the courts decided in the 
Housing case; if the decision was 
adverse, then the hands of the ad- 
ministration would be tied, and the 
pump could not be primed and any- 
thing might happen. The professor 
pompously declared that there 
could be no recovery until society 
realized that the capitalistic system 
was bankrupt, and set up in its 
place a planned economy based on 
usage instead of profit. We seemed 
doomed to starve in the midst of 
plenty! These were the opinions, 
views, hopes or what-have-you of 
a month ago. 

Today the picture has changed. 
Business men have stopped wonder- 
ing when business would get better. 
It is better. Overnight a wave of 
confidence has swept the country, 
and an inflationary rise very sim- 
ilar to the boom of 1920, has 
definitely begun. The stock market, 
still the best available forecaster of 
business earnings, has climbed to 
new high ground. Steel sales are 
showing an unseasonable increase. 
The supply of mortgage money is 
in excess of the demand. ‘One big 
trust company which would not 
lend a dime during the depression 
is now seeking 5% per cent mort- 
gages without commission. The 
Federal Securities Commission is 


For seven years the buyer has been in the saddle, riding 
high, wide and handsome. Recent developments indicate 
that it will soon be the seller's turn to crack the whip 


By J. C. ASPLEY 





Tue best of all business indices is sales, and sales today are running 
20 per cent ahead of last year in nearly all equipment industries 


doing a splendid job, and money is 
beginning to flow into the capital 
goods industries. The much adver- 
tised “epidemic of price cutting,” 
heralded to follow the NRA deci- 
sion, has not materialized. On the 
contrary, prices in many industries 
have advanced and so have wages. 
Machine tool production, advertis- 
ing and such indices which foretell 
business activity are all on the up 
and up. True, the so-called “in- 
dices” of business do not show any 
great improvement, but that does 
not mean anything. It takes about 
three months for most of these gen- 
eral indices to catch up with them- 
selves, due to the nature of the 
[21] 


statistics used and the length of 
time required in gathering and re- 
porting them. Employment figures, 
for example, are so stale before they 
find their way into an “index” that 
they are worthless. 
The best gauge 
change is sales, because sales antici- 
pate manufacturing and produc- 
tion activity. By the time you get 
the report on the power consump- 
tion, for instance, those orders have 
been manufactured and distributed, 
and the best part of a month has 
been lost in tabulating and report- 
ing the information. Sales are the 
all-important thing to watch, and 
sales today are running 20 per cent 


of business 
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ahead of last year in nearly all in- 
dustries, excepting a few of the 
backward consumers’ industries 
which are vainly trying to meet 
post-depression conditions with 
pre-depression equipment and 
methods. 

Sales reports to our editors from 
several hundred Dartnell sub- 
scribers show that confidence has 
definitely returned. What brought 
it back is any man’s answer. If you 
are a New Dealer you will give the 
credit to New Deal pump priming 
and reforms. If you are an Old 
Dealer you can credit the Supreme 
Court and the return to constitu- 
tional government. If you are an 
Inflationist you can credit nine- 
billion-dollar budgetary inflation. 
If you are a Deflationist you can 
credit the Federal Bankruptcy Act 
and the scaling down of debts which 
has been going on for seven years. 
The truth is that while all of these 
things helped, the backbone of the 
depression has been broken by two 
million business men, owners or 
managers of business enterprises 
whose entire effort for seven years 
has centered upon making a profit 
in spite of conditions. When profits 
returned, recovery began—that, 
plus the natural forces of recovery 
which have been working twenty- 
four hours a day, using things up, 
wearing things out, cleaning up bad 
spots, bringing prices and costs 
into balance. 

What does this returning confi- 
dence mean to you and me, as men 
who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of a business? It is more than 
a figure of speech. It means the 
first step toward an inflationary 
price boom or, in plain English, the 
beginning of a seller’s market. 
Those who were in business during 
the years of 1918 to 1920 know 
what that means in the way of de- 
livery difficulties and the turnover 
of accounts. It means finding ways 
to spend profits before the tax col- 
lector got his hands on them. That 
a seller’s market is upon us will not 
surprise subscribers to AMERICAN 
Business who will remember our 
article: “The Onrushing Boom” 
published in 1933. Sooner or later 


these 59-cent dollars are going to 
catch up with us at home, just as 
they have abroad. The conditions 
of 1920 were precipitated largely 
by a dollar that had dropped to a 
buying power of 60 as compared 
with 100 in 1913, and that is where 
the dollar is pegged today. 

There is, of course, a theory in 
official circles that the boom can be 
held in check with taxation and 
through the control of credit. Tax- 
ation will throw cold water on the 
boom for a while, but whether it can 
arrest it once it gets under way is 
an open question. You may recall 
that when the Federal Reserve 
System was established it was gen- 
erally believed that it would effec- 
tively end depressions through the 
control of interest rates. But when 
two million business men take the 
bit in their mouths and set out to 
go places and do things, it is just 
about as easy to “control” them 
as it is a herd of buffalo on a 
stampede. So the chances are more 
than even that the forces which 
have been set up to control run- 
away prices and speculation, may 
prove to be entirely inadequate to 
the magnitude of their task. 

What policies should a business 
man follow in the face of this 
change? During the last few months 
business men have been given a lot 
of advice as to what they could do 
to hedge against inflation, and in- 
flation has been presented as some 
terrible monster that was going to 
wreck business. There is nothing to 
fear in inflation so long as the 
federal credit remains sound, and 
government bonds continue to sell 
above par. Inflation simply means 
rising prices. True, what goes up 
may ultimately some day have to 
come down, but that is another 
story. Right now we are “fixing” to 
go on a big spending spree, with 
oodles and oodles of money in our 
banks. Why worry about the 
morning after? With higher prices 
in prospect (they will go up in fits 
and starts rather than all at once), 
the same business men will carry as 
large inventories as possible of raw 
materials and merchandise which 
will move out quickly. 


The wise course for the inde- 
pendent business man to follow is 
to invest his money in modern 
equipment and good-will insurance, 
rather than to speculate either in 
stocks or excessive inventories. 
When prices begin to climb, and 
they will very soon now, there is 
bound to be a great deal of resist- 
ance from consumers, just as there 
was in 1920. This will continue 
until wages and salaries catch up 
with prices. The business which has 
modernized and is able to undersell 
or outpoint a competitor, will be 
in a very advantageous position. It 
will have things pretty much its 
own way. Contrariwise, the busi- 
ness which through mistaken ideas 
of caution goes into this era of 
rising prices and consumer resist- 
ance with prices that are higher 
than a competitor’s, is bound to 
pay the penalty in lost orders, and 
excessive overhead due to the low 
volume of sales, and will probably 
lose out entirely. This was exactly 
what happened in 1920, and it will 
happen again. When you consider 
that more than half of the produc- 
tion facilities of the country are 
obsolete, the tremendous oppor- 
tunity for the business which has 
modernized and got an edge on its 
competitor is plainly evident. 

Just one word of caution: Even 
though you do modernize, do not 
make the mistake of letting it end 
with buying new equipment. Low 
prices alone won’t insure leader- 
ship. There is always some compet- 
itor who will think: “If he can sell 
it for that, so can I.” It may take 
the sheriff a few years to catch up 
with him. In the meantime, you are 
going to need the good will and 
loyalty of your customers. That is 
where the right kind of an adver- 
tising and market conditioning 
policy comes in. Advertising is like 
fire insurance; you need it most 
when there is a fire. As those who 
went through 1920 know, a period 
of rising prices puts a heavy strain 
on customer relations, and very 
often that extra good will result- 
ing from a forward-looking mar- 
keting policy, is the last strand 
that holds the ship to its anchor. 











Business 
Plays into 
the Hands 


of Rabble- 
Kousers 


By failing to take up their own de- 
fense, are business men simply invit- 
ing the disasters that may result from 
popular sentiment that has been mis- 


suided and inflamed by demagogues? 
@ 
By ROY W. JOHNSON 





HESE are days when busi- 
ness in America needs sane 
and constructive and far- 
sighted leadership as per- 
haps never before in its whole his- 
tory. From nearly thirty years of 
experience, I am convinced that 
there is no lack of such leadership 
among business men, whatever the 
assailants of business may say. I 
know too many business men too 
well to doubt it. But today, over 
large areas of trade and industry, 
this potential leadership is not 
functioning. It is being outshouted 
and outvoted by noisy and ob- 
streperous majorities. Its voice is 
not heard, and its influence is 
hardly felt in the hubbub and hulla- 
baloo of controversy and propa- 
ganda. 
This is natural enough, no doubt. 
It is hard to blame a business man 
for being reluctant to raise his 
voice in opposition to the majority, 
and to court unpopularity among 
members of his own trade or indus- 
try. Also it is only natural for him 
to feel a certain constraint upon 
him to go along with the majority, 
even though he may privately con- 
sider its course unwise and dan- 
gerous. The voice of the majority, 
however, is not by any means the 
voice of God; the odd man, as 
someone has said, is not the Holy 
Ghost. It is time for wisdom, pru- 
dence and sanity to make them- 
selves heard when the course of the 
majority forebodes a possible de- 
scent down a steep place into the 
sea. Which thing is by no means un- 
imaginable if business, under its 
present leadership, continues mere- 
ly to defy and disregard the force 
of the public sentiment that is 
being whipped up against it. 
Speaking in general terms, the 
rank and file of business men seem 
to possess hardly a remote con- 
ception of what this popular senti- 
ment may mean, or what it con- 
ceivably may do. They do not 
appreciate its magnitude, its in- 
tensity, its deadly and wholly ir- 
rational force. Apparently, they 
totally fail to grasp its potentiali- 
ties, in the event that it is combined 
and consolidated behind some 
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plausible and magnetic personality. 
They do not understand it, or at- 
tempt to understand it. So far as 
the record discloses, they are main- 
ly determined to despise and dis- 
regard it. 

In the July American Business 
I referred to the so-called Fair 
Trade Acts providing for the es- 
tablishment of minimum resale 
prices for trade-marked products, 
and commented on the general un- 
wisdom of seeking such legislation 
in the face of this popular senti- 
ment. The Fair Trade Acts, how- 
ever, are hardly a drop in the 
bucket of the state price-fixing 
legislation that has been sought 
and enacted, and they represent by 
all odds the least objectionable 
fraction of it. 

A friend of mine with facilities 
for keeping track of such matters, 
tells me that no less than 237 bills 
were proposed, introduced or 
pressed for enactment in the vari- 
ous states during the past legis- 
lative session, all of which involved 
price-fixing under one guise or 
another, and all of which had “or- 
ganization” backing. The majority 
were withdrawn or failed to pass, 
but enough of them were enacted to 
induce the exercise of sober second 
thought. In general, the strategy 
adopted was to slip these measures 
through as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible, with a minimum of ballyhoo 
to keep the newspapers off the 
scent. In my own state of New 
Jersey, for example, the cleaners 
and dyers eased over an act that 
would curl the hair of anyone who 
remembers the storm of indignation 
aroused by the Jacob Maged case 
some two years ago, when the NRA 
was in its glorious prime. This 
precious enactment not only fixes 
the price for pressing a pair of 
pants, but also sets up a system of 
licenses to do business and a prac- 
tical dictatorship of the intrastate 
dyeing and cleaning trade. 

I am told with great wrath and 
asperity that these laws are eco- 
nomically justifiable. I doubt it 
very seriously, but that is of no 
particular importance. The real 
issue here is much broader, and of 
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much more vital significance, than 
any question of justification in 
terms of economic theory. With 
business assailed from the four 
winds of heaven as merely greedy 
and brutally antisocial, can this 
defiance of consumer sentiment be 
justified on any reasonable human 
basis? Is such a policy socially jus- 
tifiable; or, what may be more to 
the point, is it politically justi- 
fiable? Business must not forget (as 
it seems in some danger of forget- 
ting) that it holds its rights and 


‘privileges, not by virtue of any 


laws or principles of economics, 
but solely by the consent and tol- 
erance of this same public opinion 
it so largely affects to despise. 

It is very likely that these laws 
are little more than empty declama- 
tion, so far as any real enforce- 
ability is concerned. But none the 
less, they testify to a determination 
on the part of business men which 
the consuming public can interpret 
only in one way. Their net effect is 
to rub salt in the wounds of a 
public already galled and chafed by 
nearly six years of deprivations, 
and a public which is also largely 
under the spell of the enchanting 
theories advanced by demagogues 
and doctrinaires. This disposition 
on the part of business men only 
puts an additional scourge into 
the hands of demagogue and doc- 
trinaire alike. And it is this same 
consuming public which holds, in 
the hollow of its hand, the rights 
and privileges of business. 

Some of our economic justifica- 
tionists must be taught to realize 
that it is not the consumer as an 
economic abstraction that must be 
reckoned with. It is aroused and 
largely hostile consumers, as con- 
crete personalities in the flesh. Con- 
sumers who, like Shylock, have 
eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions. In par- 
ticular, passions. You will find 
them at the counters of the chain 
stores, with one eye on the baby 
carriage parked outside, and in 
mind the simple and concrete prob- 
lem of stretching an inadequate al- 
lowance to provide a pair of shoes 
for little Melchisidech, a hair-cut 


for Henry, or a Saturday night at 
the movies. This is the: sentiment 
that must be reckoned with, and it 
is utterly concrete. A penny or two 
in the balance outweighs all the 
rationalizations of price-fixing the 
mind of man can invent, and this 
concrete consumer deals not with 
one line of business alone, but 
with many. A few pennies at the 
grocery, a few more at the drug 
store, the delicatessen, the laundry, 
the pants-pressing emporium, and 
the answer is no shoes this week or 
probably next. Try to reconcile 
father or mother to that concrete 
fact with an abstract justification 
of price-fixing. If you can do it, 
you can probably argue success- 
fully with the east wind. 

Blind and irrational as this con- 
sumer sentiment may seem, it is not 
altogether safe to disregard it at 
such a time as this. For it is alto- 
gether too clear that it represents 
the last line of defense for the 
rights and privileges of business. 
As Chief Justice John Marshall 
said more than a hundred years 
ago, in the case of Cohens vs. Vir- 
ginia: “Whenever hostility to the 
existing system shall become uni- 
versal, it will also be irresistible. 
The people made the Constitution, 
and the people can unmake it. It is 
the creature of their own will, and 
lives only by their will.” It is not 
so long ago that we were given a 
small sample of what public senti- 
ment can do to court decisions and 
constitutions, in the case of the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

The present policy of the na- 
tional administration appears to 
contemplate changing the Consti- 
tution by the process of flouting it. 
Such a course has been openly ad- 
vocated in the newspapers, and the 
President in several instances has 
suggested or demanded that Con- 
gress disregard questions of con- 
stitutionality in the enactment of 
legislation. It is felt, no doubt, that 
popular sentiment will back this 
policy up; but that can only mean 
a consolidation and crystallization 
of popular hostility toward busi- 
ness. Business should not be con- 
tributing to the success of such a 


program by flouting the Constitu- 
tion itself, as it is doing in these 
state price-fixing laws, and by irri- 
tating and exasperating the public 
by demonstrations of its own fund- 
amental incorrigibility. This is 
simply playing into the hands of 
those who would confine it in a 
governmental strait-jacket. 

No political astrologist or crys- 
tal-gazer can foretell what the 
alignment of popular sentiment 
may be by November, 1936. It is 
sufficiently clear, however, that 
business will be occupying the 
“bloody angle.” Like the sorcerer’s 
apprentice in the fable, it may be 
possible for one or another of our 
doctrinaires to pronounce the fatal 
charm that will energize the broom 
and bucket of popular resentment, 
but whether he can stop it when 
and where he chooses is another 
matter. Business has too much at 
stake in the outcome to encourage 
or invite the deluge. 

I am not posing as an alarmist. 
Business is in all probability safe 
enough if it stands four-square be- 
hind the fortifications provided by 
the federal courts. If it permits 
itself, however, to continue these 
forays and evasions, this petty 
nagging and irritating of a public 
sentiment that is already hostile 
and highly combustible, there may 
be no telling. If the present policy 
of flouting the courts and the Con- 
stitution continues, we may yet 
have a Roosevelt as leader of a new 
popular insurrection, for aught 
that anyone may definitely say to 
the contrary. 

Business has not merely profits 
at stake, but rights and privileges 
that are of infinitely greater im- 
portance. And the potential leaders 
of business—the intelligent and 
farsighted members of trades and 
industries—should not only stand 
up and be counted, but should 
speak out with vigor and courage. 
Some of them are doing so effective- 
ly, but many others are not. A 
mistaken sense of loyalty to the 
will of the majority seems to bind 
them to silence and conformity, 
even in the face of their own sin- 
cere personal convictions. 
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Profits and the 
Salesman’s Pay Check 


From the experience of Ralston Purina Company . . . Barr 


Rubber Products Company . . 


. Standard Envelope Manu- 


facturing Company ... J. Allen Smith & Company ... 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Company . . . Gridley Dairy Company, 
Inc. . . Rolfs, Inc. .. Marchant Calculating Machine Company 


A DARTNELL STAFF SURVEY 


PROMINENT manufac- 
turer tells this story to 
illustrate his reasons for 
special compensation for 

salesmen whose sales show an un- 
usually high-profit percentage. 
His grandson was receiving poor 
marks at school, both in his lessons 
and in deportment. He worked out 
a bonus for the young man. 
Twenty-five cents a month was paid 
for every “B” on his report card, 
plus another twenty-five cents in 
the event of an “A.” Immediately 
the youngster began bringing home 
a whole series of “A’s” and “B’s” 
but his deportment continued on 
the level of “C,” “D” or “F.” 

A family conference, held in the 
absence of the young man in ques- 
tion, brought the decision that the 
compensation for good marks 
should be reduced by 50 per cent, 
unless the marks in deportment 
were at least “B.” Soon the de- 
portment marks improved. This 
simple compensation plan virtually 
solved the problem of getting the 
youngster to study his lessons, do 
his home work and cease his school- 
room imitations of a Comanche 
Indian on warpath. 

It may well be argued that sales- 
men are not school children, and 


that a mere addition of a few dol- 
lars to the salesman’s pay check 
will not solve the problem of get- 
ting the salesman to sell long-profit 
merchandise. True, the problem 
isn’t as simple as all that, but the 
experience of hundreds of manu- 
facturers in basing compensation 
plans on some form of profit-shar- 
ing or some kind of extra compen- 
sation for extraprofitable sales 
has worked out remarkably well. 

Payment isn’t all that should be 
considered in teaching salesmen to 
watch profits from their sales. But 
it is one of the most important 
steps in developing a sales organi- 
zation that is as conscious of 
profits as the treasurer. Typical 
of the experience of many other 
companies is that of a building 
material manufacturer who re- 
ports, “We have tried bonus and 
compensation plans for inducing 
salesmen to put more sales effort on 
higher-priced commodities. When 
accompanied by sales promotion, 
such action has been successful. 
When not accompanied by sales 
promotion but merely announced, 
it has not caused a ripple. We feel 
when we ask salesmen to do a spe- 
cial job, special remuneration 
should be offered, but without push- 
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ing on the part of the management, 
satisfactory results cannot be ob- 
tained.” 

This manufacturer has put his 
finger on the touchiest spot in the 
entire compensation problem. Com- 
pensation, while important, is only 
one factor. Salesmen must be 
trained; there must be the right 
sort of home office promotion and 
“push” behind any products or 
lines which are profitable. With- 
out this promotion the compensa- 
tion plan alone isn’t enough to 
carry the burden. 

William Sample, vice president 
of the Ralston Purina Company, 
explains his methods of remunerat- 
ing salesmen for selling higher- 
profit items by saying, “I could 
write a book on the subject of spe- 
cial incentives for salesmen. We are 
still using the point system, with 
extra points on higher-profit spe- 
cialties and on Chows that are par- 
ticularly difficult to sell. All sales- 
men’s bonuses are based on points, 
so those who receive bonuses do 
receive extra compensation for spe- 
cial effort on certain Chows.” 

Arthur D. Benedict, vice presi- 
dent of the Barr Rubber Products 
Company, says he is enthusiastic 
about special compensation for in- 
ducing salesmen, jobbers and dis- 
tributors to exert more effort to 
sell merchandise in the higher- 
priced brackets. He reports, “A 
very successful plan is one where 
the jobber salesmen receive premi- 
ums or cash for selling certain 
quantities of merchandise over a 
period of time. This has increased 
our sales tremendously.” 

In compiling this report we find 
a number of companies which pay a 
higher rate of commission on high 
profit items or lines. One such com- 
pany is the Standard Envelope 
Manufacturing Company. J. H. 
Miller of this organization explains 
its compensation plan in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“We have been paying a higher 
rate of commission on certain 
profitable lines, or rather on lines 
that are more profitable than the 
staple lines. We have also paid an 
extra commission for new accounts 
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A Study of Living Costs in 24 Cities 
“Cost-of-Living” Allowances vs. Raises 

How 230 Concerns Pay Their Key Executives 
Bonus Plans for General Executives 

The Salary of the Head of the Business 

How Should the Sales Manager Be Compensated? 
Profit Participation Plans for Branch Managers 
Is There a Better Way to Pay Salesmen? 
Special Incentives to Obtain New Accounts 
Sliding Commission Systems Based on Volume 
The Control of Drawing Accounts 

New Developments in Task and Bonus Plans 


A Study of Current Compensation Problems 


This is the first in a series on articles on the compensation plans found success- 
ful by companies in varied lines of business. The complete series, to be released 


in twenty-four consecutive installments, is as follows: 


Point Systems as a Basis of Salary Adjustments 
The Prob!em of the Older Employee 


How Shall Junior Salesmen Be Compensated? 
Are Quality Bonus Plans for Dealers Desirable? 
Share-the-Savings Plans for Office Executives 

A Study of Salaries Paid to Purchasing Agents 
Paying General Employees for Sales Cooperation 
How Shall the Advertising Manager Be Paid? 
Compensating Foreign Representatives 

Problem of Part-Time Sales Representative 

Task and Bonus Plans for Office Employees 
Analysis of 24 Compensation Control Manuals 








opened. We find that this plan has 
been an excellent one for our com- 
pany.” 

Concentrating sales effort on 
higher-priced and, consequently, 
better-profit items is one result of 
special compensation plans that 
pay salesmen more for selling profit- 
able items than for selling staples. 
J. Allen Smith & Company, owners 
of the Knoxville City Mills, report 
a plan which has worked success- 
fully in inducing their salesmen to 
push their highest-priced flour. 
L. C. Stair, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, says, “We worked 
out a plan last year for encourag- 
ing our salesmen to sell our high- 
grade flour by giving them a cash 
bonus each month. It was based on 
the increase in shipments on our 
highest-grade flour over their 
average for the previous year. 

“The plan worked successfully, 
causing many of our men to strive 
hard to show an increase and to 
receive a check each month. There 
was also considerable rivalry for 
first place. We are going to con- 
tinue the plan for another year 
with some minor changes.” 

Not the least among the several 


benefits of a plan which pays more 
for selling long-profit items is the 
fact that it automatically elimi- 
nates the constant necessity of re- 
vising salaries. When salesmen are 
paid on a straight-salary basis it 
is impossible not to face the prob- 
lem of answering requests for 
raises. But where there is special 
compensation for sales of high- 
profit lines, the answer to any re- 
quest for an increase in salary is 
to remind the salesman he can raise 
his own salary at any time simply 
by selling a higher percentage of 
the more profitable lines. 

P. T. Champlin, treasurer of the 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, 
reports that his company figures 
prices and commissions one number 
at a time, placing the commission 
according to the difference between 
cost and selling price. On some of 
the highly competitive items that 
are sold at very near cost, the 
company pays no commission, 
while on other numbers the com- 
mission runs as high as 30 per cent. 
This plan, of course, provides a 
strong incentive for salesmen to 
put effort behind the more profit- 
able items that yield both a good 


profit and a good commission rate. 

It is frequently necessary for a 
manufacturer to produce some 
item or a line of products to meet 
competitive conditions. Such items 
may carry an extremely unsatis- 
factory profit margin. It is becom- 
ing an increasingly standard prac- 
tice to pay salesmen lower commis- 
sion rates on such items or prod- 
ucts. One company which does this 
is the Gridley Dairy Company, 
Inc. W. S. Bassett, sales promo- 
tion manager of the company, re- 
ports, “We have a few ice cream 
specialties that are unprofitable but 
necessary to enable our dealers to 
meet competitive conditions. One 
item of this nature we omit from 
the salesman’s reports of gallon- 
age for commission. On another 
item the commission is reduced.” 

A. L. Garniss, sales manager, 
Rolfs, Inc., contributes an inter- 
esting viewpoint on moving profit- 
able lines of merchandise. He be- 
lieves it is better to split the extra 
compensation with the dealer 
rather than give it all to the sales- 
man. He says, “I have found it 
much better to split the inducement 


between the (Continued on page 44) 
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Miller, Franklin and Company, Ine. 


CHARLES W. HATCH, Vice President 


answers the question about what to do. . . 


When a Going Business Goes Sour 


WO men started a com- 

pany in the paper and 

fibre board industry. With 

but a few thousand dollars 
cash apiece, plus a couple of strong 
shoulders pushed hard against the 
wheels, they built the business up to 
b tter than a $2,000,000 annual 
volume. Bucking hard times with 
grinding hard work put them down 
to where they did not know what to 
do. The president, the vice presi- 
dent, the sales manager, and the 
factory manager were all out try- 
ing to sell. Each had the power to 
sell at any price, and they were 
hunting volume to eat up overhead 
—dquoting a little less and a little 
less all the time. No order was re- 
fused, whether fitted to the plant 
or not. 

From an outside viewpoint there 
seemed no good reason for their 
extremity. For they were the top 
in many ways. They had the best 
equipment in the industry, their 
plant was handy to good markets, 
and their labor was capable. As 
executives, they were as good and 
as conscientious, at least, as any. 
The job of the outside analyst was 
to get them back on the right 
track; set the sales manager per- 
forming his normal function, the 
president viewing the picture as a 
whole in relation to the rest of the 
industry, and so on—getting all of 
them to use the cost control pro- 
vided for them. In brief, putting 
the useful tools of management 
back into their hands. 

They had thought the way to 
salvation was to lift sales volume 
by physical force, disregarding 
prices and what they were best 
fitted to produce. In one month 
they had lost $9,500—a large slice 
of their total profit—on one order 








for something they were not 
equipped to make. And yet they 
were honestly doing their best, as 
they saw it. 

The real facts were, however, 
that they were not only failing to 
apply themselves in their proper 
management capacities, but were 
also throwing money out the win- 
dow by sales efforts which never 
could be profitable. They were sell- 
ing in too small lots for a business 
in which the cost of getting a job 
set to run was so high as to control 
the unit price on a limited pro- 
duction. 

And they were making no dis- 
tinctions in sales approach or en- 
gineering attention between cus- 
tomers who never could give large 
orders and those who were potential 
large users. Quotations were read- 
ily given on small quantities of a 
certain item, and although the re- 
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sultant price was high, pains were 


never taken to inform the customer 
that lots of three or four times as 
much would cost less per unit, and 
that in such volume the plant was 
equipped to turn them out at a 
lower cost than anybody else. A 
little letter-writing has resulted in 
getting increased orders in more 
than half of the cases where they 
used to take what came without 
suggestion. 

Selective and directional sales 
methods assiduously em- 
ployed. A systematic search was 
made for the kind of volume which 
could be handled profitably and the 
logical markets were defined. The 
selling effort was then aimed, with- 
out wavering, at those markets. 
Their factory executive now has 
charge of the technical side as field 
representative. In effect, he sells the 
plant and equipment, for knowing 
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Are These Your Difficulties? 


Selling products your plant is not equipped to make 
profitably just because the volume thus obtained “eats 


Fooling yourself about the alleged superiority of 
your product when competitive products have been im- 
proved until yours is comparatively second grade. 


Trying to compete with big volume producers of 
flashy, cheap merchandise when your entire organization 
is geared up to produce and sell quality. 


Attempting to turn your plant into a “job shop,” tak- 
ing contract work of all kinds because you need the 
volume and can’t sell your regular line in profitable 


Tying up too much capital because of inadequate fi- 
nancial planning, and a failure to coordinate sales, manu- 
facturing and financial activities. 


Mr. Hatch tells how others have found solutions to 
these problems in the accompanying article. 








what can be done with what they 
have, he analyzes the needs of large 
users, spots the suitable items with 
volume potential, and says, “Now 
here is something which will suit 
your purpose better and which we 
can make at lower cost to you.” 
That company has oriented its 
business. It had been drifting, with 
no sense of direction. In plain lan- 
guage, the executives have now 
found out where they are. They are 
going ahead with the confident 
feeling that if there is any business 
they will stand a good chance of 
getting some of it—and they are 
getting more and more: Knowing 
beforehand exactly what their costs 
will be, they can now meet price 
situations intelligently. If a loss is 
involved, they know whether the 
potential business is worth it. 


Errors of the seemingly easiest 
way bring trouble. There are nu- 
merous companies whose manage- 
ment and directors believe their 
product is better than all others 
and their troubles are entirely 
chargeable to adverse “general 
conditions.” Quite often they have 
solid financial foundations. They 
may have a good record of profit- 
able operations in the past, but 
they have talked their product as a 
“quality leader” so long that they 
have become unthinking converts 
to their own preaching. 

One such case stands out in 
retrospect. The company made a 
metal working tool which had to 
take it and keep on taking it to get 
and hold the business. Executives 
and salesmen all argued the same 
point—their product was the best. 


But competition was cutting in, 
and the outside analyst with an 
open mind could not but wonder 
why—if the only advantage others 
had was in chiseling discounts— 
the company was having trouble, 
provided the product really was 
superior. 

Individual questioning turned up 
a clew. The Chicago salesman 
made an enlightening admission. 
He said that when he followed the 
sales manager’s idea of getting 
users to test the tool he got licked 
seven times out of ten. In self- 
defense he had devised his own 
methods of testing which showed 
the product in a favorable light. 
Back-trailing to the company’s 
laboratory, it was found that their 
methods of testing were superficial 
and gave their own product the 
benefit of all doubts. 

The truth was that the product 
was second grade. They had 
stacked the cards against them- 
selves rather than face the facts. 
It was easier to attribute their 
difficulties to business unsettlement 
in general than to get the facts 
about outside reactions to their 
product and search out and remedy 
the errors in their own business. 

Another course which looks like 
an easy way is to become a “copy 
cat” on low priced volume merchan- 
dise. A case illustrating that ten- 
dency may be cited from the textile 
industry. Without taking the 
trouble to make a real analysis of 
their own problem which grew out 
of the dwindling demand for the 
high priced quality goods they had 
always made, the company I have 
in mind knew that a big volume of 
cheap merchandise was being sold. 
So they stepped out and “styled to 
Broadway”—cheap and flashy—to 
capture some of this volume busi- 
ness. 

But what they thought would be 
an easy way proved to be hard 
going, for them. All their expe- 
rience had inclined them in other 
ways. They didn’t know how and 
they didn’t have the mill set-up or 
the labor to produce the cheaper 
product inexpensively. Moreover, 
they had heedlessly put themselves 
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into the highest competitive field. 

Investigation among the trade 
disclosed that they were not buy- 
ing this Broadway product from 
the Fifth Avenue maker because 
when they wanted that sort of thing 
they knew where to buy it to better 
advantage. The answer for that 
company was to get back within 
hailing distance of their old line 
through production of a moderate- 
ly styled product, good enough, 
though medium priced, to identify 
with their name. 

That course was logical for sev- 
eral reasons. It capitalized their 
traditional flair for quality in a 
product which was medium-grade 
“plus.” It reduced the number of 
items, so there was less sampling 
and styling. It resulted in prices not 
too far removed from the ideas of 
old customers, so the benefits of an 
established good will were retained. 
It took full account of the fact 
that, being medium sized, the busi- 
ness could well be flexible enough 
to turn readily with the tide of 
customers’ demands and styling 
trends. In brief, it corrected the 
common and costly error of trying 
to jump from one extreme to 
another—as to quality and price 
in this case—by an adjustment 
within such reasonable bounds as 
did not distort the true character 
of the business itself. 

Sales problems, as this case il- 
lustrates, are as inseparable from 
manufacturing problems as loco- 
motives from tenders. If there is a 
sales problem, then it may usually 
be taken for granted that there is 
also a manufacturing problen— 
and vice versa. And neither should 
be treated by itself alone. 

It is necessary to analyze the 
situation and define objectives and 
align sales possibilities with the 
productive possibilities of the 
manufacturing equipment and per- 
sonnel. Perhaps some products may 
have to be discarded and new ones 
found, or new adaptations made 
and new fields added. Abundant op- 
portunities for such adjustments 
always exist and they can be made 
easily and with assurance of profit- 
able results. 
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The Dartnell Recovery Program 


In 1934, AmeERICAN Bustness first published the 
Dartnell Recovery Program. Because of the thousands 
of new readers added with this issue we are reprinting 
the program. It is interesting to compare it with Mr. 
Hatch’s accompanying article, because he shows how 
various companies have worked out of difficulties by 
applying some of the principles which are a part of the 
Dartnell Recovery Program. 


1. Cut Your Fixed or “Overhead” Expense in Half 
. Get Operating Costs Down by Modernizing Equip- 


3. Know What You Can Afford to Pay for PLUS 


Price Your Product to Permit Real Selling Effort 
Concentrate Sales Effort in Low Cost Territories 
Keep Your Product in Strong Hands 

Budget Your Sales Promotion Against Expected 


8. Set a Definite Task for Every Sales Worker 
9. Establish Incentives for All Key Executives 
10. Maintain a Continuous Flow of New Ideas Into 








In the case of a manufacturer of 
parts for household electrical 
equipment, coordination of sales 
policies to manufacturing set-up 
made all the difference, in six 
months, between operations at a 
small loss and a very reasonable 
profit. 

A finished product previously 
made had gone out of demand and 
the company had taken to parts 
manufacture, with a good job be- 
ing done sales-wise. But the manu- 
facturing end was not up to snuff, 
not flexible enough. It could not 
match the shift in sales—from 
volume largely made up of a single 
item to a volume aggregate made 
up of numerous different items—by 
the indicated change from a mass 
production to a job-mass basis. 

That problem, be it said, is a 


typical one for a number of busi- 
nesses. Often they are having 
trouble with labor because the only 
way they know how to get costs and 
in turn prices into line is by ex- 
ploiting labor. Lacking that pos- 
sibility, they resort to the abandon- 
ment of those profitable control 
tools of management, such as pro- 
duction planning and cost methods. 
This latter procedure is niggardly 
at best. But truly constructive ac- 
tion is always possible. The solu- 
tion of the electrical company’s 
problem involved a revamping of 
plant layouts and the sequence of 
operations. Departmental set-ups 
were coordinated, and supervisory 
personnel, production and material 
control were realigned. The change 
from straight-line production to a 
job-mass basis (Continued on page 53) 








Types We Meet in Business 





1. The Fussbudget Purchasing 
Agent: 





E IS the purchasing 
y agent who has saved 
every issue of the 
Thomas Register since 
1921, when he first began buying. 
He can’t buy a pint bottle of ink 
without consulting Haenkel’s Guide 
to Fundamental Chemistry. He 
devises elaborate tests for carbon 
paper and spends time figuring the 
savings if all employees used an 
extra inch off their lead pencils. He 
means well, and in twenty years of 
buying he’s never accepted any- 
thing of value from a seller. The 
devil himself couldn’t bribe him. 
He will turn heaven and earth 
to buy right, but in his great zeal 
to exhaust every possible chance of 
saving a penny he makes three or 
four mistakes a year that probably 
eat up all his hard-earned savings 
from finding an alley shop that will 
make something cheaper than a 
well-known, reliable source of sup- 
ply. But the president cured him 
one day at lunch. 





“George, you might give some 
thought to this idea,” began the 
president. “Sometimes it is money 
in our pocket to pay a little more 
just for the privilege of buying 
from high-class folks. I knew a 
hotel manager who chiseled every- 
body in town. He bought from the 
cheapest food dealers and the low- 
est priced packing house. The 
lowest bidder on furniture, car- 
pets and other supplies always got 
his business. Then one day, in 
midsummer when his house was 
nearly empty, he got a chance to 
nail down a big convention that 
would fill wp his house for a full 
week. But the president of the as- 
sociation was the sales manager of 
a furniture company that had 
long tried to get some business 
from this hotel. ‘I will resign as 
president before I would hold this 
convention at such a cheap hotel. 
Why, I'll bet you they water the 
catsup,’ was his comment when 
hotels came up. The convention 
went to another hotel. There were 
800 guests, who would have spent 


an average of $40 each during. 


their stay at the hotel. That’s 
$32,000 the hotel manager paid for 
dealing with cheap skate concerns.” 


J 
2. Mr. Putitoff, the Salesman: 


He was always going to put over 
a big deal. He was always just 
getting ready to call on the archi- 
tects. He was just on the verge of 
making a special drive on building 
superintendents to line them up for 
his product. But he never got 
around to any of these jobs. 
Routine calls were all he ever made, 
and he was always rushing here 
and there to see some customer who 
called up. He never saw enough of 
the people who instigate orders, 
but always waited until just before 
the contract was to be signed and 
[30] 


then found that some other sales- 
man had put in time in missionary 
work and had the owner, contrac- 
tor, architect and engineers thor- 
oughly sold. 

The sales manager cured him. 
One Monday morning he gave Mr. 
Putitoff a list of every architect 
and building contractor in a certain 
town. “Go call on every one of these 





fellows, right in ‘the order I’ve 
listed them. Don’t do another thing 
until you have given me a report of 
a full length interview with all these 
prospects. Don’t come back to the 
office, and don’t stop to call on 
any dealers, wholesalers, building 
owners, until you get this spade 
work done. You’ve got to learn to 
do one thing at a time.” 


® 
5. Mr. “Oh, Tl Do It Myself’: 


Here was a fellow who had 
plenty of assistants but couldn’t 
keep them busy. He loved to go 
home at night and tell his wife how 
hard he had to work. He loved to 


take home a brief case full of work, 
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and sigh bitterly over his dinner 
coffee, “Oh, I’ve got that Con- 
solidated deal to work on, honey, I 
just can’t go over to the Wilson’s 
with you tonight.” 

His desk was piled high with 
things to be done. His calendar 
was covered with notes of things to 
be done. He kept other departments 
in a constant state of nervous irri- 
tation because he held up papers 
which he insisted on seeing before 
they were acted upon. 

If he sent a girl to get a letter 
out of a file and the girl didn’t come 
back in three minutes he’d brush 
her aside and say, “Oh, never 
mind, I'll do it myself—I can’t 
seem to get any work done around 
here unless I do it.” 

One day he asked the boss for a 
raise, mistakenly claiming con- 
sideration because he had so much 
work to do, and because he took 
work home. 

The boss said, “Al, do you cut 
your own hair?” 

Al indignantly denied any self- 
operations on his hirsute crop. “I 
suppose you don’t cut your own 
hair,” said the boss, “but you re- 
mind me of the type of fellow who 
would. You don’t get any raise 
until you stop taking work home, 
until your desk is cleared, and until 
you learn how you use your assist- 
ants. That girl of yours could 
handle three-fourths of your corre- 
spondence, if you’d let her. Let’s go 
into your office and check up.” 





In they went. “What’s this?” 
asked the boss, picking up a stack 
of papers well decorated with 
double size clips. 

“Why that’s a file on some re- 
turned goods I haven’t had a 
chance to study,” answered Al. 

“You know our policy on re- 
turned goods,” the boss reminded 
him. “You don’t need to study this 
case. Okay it and pass it on. You 
should decide on this in half a 
second, or better still, let your 
secretary authorize it.” 

And so on and on to the bottom 
of every pile on Al’s desk. In only 
one or two cases was Al able to 
give a sound reason for the delay. 


4. “Yes and No” Jones: 





Jones was a splendid fellow, but 
he operated on the theory that if 
one never puts his neck out, one 
never gets his head chopped off. 
Jones was the assistant to the sales 
manager. If a salesman wanted an 
advance of $50, his idea of han- 
dling it was to write the salesman a 
letter saying that it was against 
the policy of the company to give 
advance, but that it. might be ar- 
ranged if the circumstances were 
pressing. Meanwhile, the salesman 
hocked his watch and began look- 


ing for another connection. 





When the president asked him 
one day if Harrison was producing 
in the Seattle territory, Jones an- 
swered, “Well, he is getting some 
business, but on the other hand, I 
think there is more business in the 
territory than he is getting.” The 
sales manager once asked him to 
investigate the possible market for 
a smaller and cheaper device, to 
supplement the company’s present 
line. In several weeks there came 
from Jones a report bristling with 
“On the other hand,” “Yet, at the 
same time,” “On the contrary,” 
and various if’s, and’s and but’s. 
The sales manager shot back the 
report. “Tell me ‘yes or no,’ not 
‘yes and no.’ No one has ever been 
hung, shot, or even suffered may- 
hem on the body and person for 
expressing an opinion, or making 
an honest mistake. For Pete’s sake, 
stop this shilly-shallying and give 
me your opinion.” He finally broke 
Jones, but it took some brutal sar- 
casm to make Jones realize the 
difference between “yes or no” and 
“ves and no.” 


e 
“P’s and Q's” Mchittrick: 


1 
° 





A hot-tempered Scotchman was 
McKittrick, and everybody knows 
that a hot-tempered Scotchman is 
a fellow who may throw a cold 


chisel at a (Continued on page 48) 








T HAS been said with much 


truth that one of the reasons 

for the success of the “smear 

Hoover” campaign was that 
the Hoover administration was 
“bad” press. When Roosevelt took 
office the first thing he did was to 
improve his press relations. He 
realized the importance of a “good” 
press. And as a result no American 
president ever had so much favor- 
able press comment as President 
Roosevelt during the first year of 
his administration. 

A business enterprise, no less 
than a political leader, should have 
the machinery to interpret itself 
favorably to those whose good will 
it needs. It cannot afford to entrust 
its good name and reputation to 
word-of-mouth advertising and 
road house publicity. A business 
man who fails to appreciate the im- 
portance of controlling the im- 
pressions which get abroad con- 





cerning his policies and accomplish- 
ments is very likely to find himself 
misunderstood ; his reputation un- 
dermined. The things he is doing to 
improve the lot of his employees, 
are cruelly distorted by labor 
agitators. His competitors take 
advantage of his indifference and 
give his customers their interpreta- 
tions of his policies. Even his sales- 
men, worldly wise as they are, be- 
gin to wonder if all the weird tales 
they have been hearing may not be 
true! 

The reputation of a business is 
its most valuable asset. A plant 
may burn down and every piece of 
machinery destroyed. But so long 
as its good name remains untar- 
nished, the factory can be rebuilt 
and soon regain its former leader- 
ship. But when a business loses its 
reputation it is done. Yet how many 
business men foolishly sit back and 
let nature take its course, so far as 
[32] 


Spreading 
the NEWS 


When a customer steps up his purchases; 
when the sales manager uncovers a new 
market; when the office manager gets pro- 
moted; when a salesman finds a sure-fire 
approach—that is NEWS. . . The wide- 
awake business man loses no time to put 
it to work building friends and business 


By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


shaping opinion is concerned. They 
will spend thousands of dollars for 
direct selling without hesitation; 
but when it comes to buying good 
will, they “can’t afford it.” It is one 
of those things they intend to do 
“when the depression is over.” The 
pity of it is that these men are not 
saving any money by neglecting 
that phase of their business. They 
are paying for a better understand- 
ing of what they are doing in lost 
sales, higher customer turnover, 
labor troubles and trade misunder- 
standings. They are probably pay- 
ing more than they would have to 
pay if they faced the issue square- 
ly, and met it courageously. As a 
matter of fact, the cost of a pro- 
gram that will maintain a favorable 
impression of a business is trifling 
compared to its benefits, especially 
if the printed matter is produced in 
your own office by means of the 
vastly improved mechanical devices 
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which are now available for such 
purposes. In the last three years, 
for example, a machine has been 
perfected which produces the most 
attractive lithographed bulletins 
from typewritten copy. No engrav- 
ings are required. A typewriter 
manufacturer has brought out 
machines with type faces that look 
like “case” type, so that you can 
do your “typesetting” as well as 
your printing right in the office. 
Great improvements have also been 
made in duplicating processes 
where the ink is applied through a 
stencil. A few years ago a company 
would hesitate to get out a bulletin 
for dealers on a machine of this 
type, because the bulletin would be 
blurred and smeary. Now you can 
get results which are comparable to 
letter-press printing. 

Not only do these improved ma- 
chines produce beautiful work, but 
they produce it at higher speed and 


with greater ease. Improved inks 
and paper have made it possible to 
get tremendously better results 
from “gelatine” copying machines. 
At one time it was impossible to 
get more than thirty or forty good 
copies with equipment of that 
type; now you can obtain two and 
three hundred copies. More im- 
portant still, colored transfer inks 
have been developed which make it 
possible to use as many colors as 
you wish on a “master copy” and 
reproduce all the colors at one im- 
pression of the printing machine. 

With such improvements, it is 
small wonder that thousands of 
companies which once felt they 
could not afford to issue a house 
organ or a house paper now pro- 
duce them in their own offices at 
savings from 25 to 50 per cent. The 
money saved is thus made available 
for the purchase of advertising lit- 
erature and other printed promo- 


Se 92 n 





tional matter, the use of which gives 
added impetus to sales and in- 
creases the profits of the business. 
While it is true that the initial 
cost of these modernized devices, if 
used only for printing bulletins and 
house publications, might be more 
than a single use would justify, 
there are so many things that can 
be printed in an office—so many 
ways to save money—that no busi- 
ness can afford not to modernize 
ite printing equipment in order to 
get the better quality of work and 
the greater economy of operation. 

There are four avenues of ap- 
proach to the job outlined here. 
First in importance comes the 
customer. He may be a merchant 
who buys your product for resale, 
or he may be a consumer, or a con- 
verter. No matter what he is, his 
good will is valuable. His apprecia- 
tion for the quality and service you 
offer must be tirelessly cultivated. 
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GENERAL Exectric lamp salesmen get the news 
from the “Lamp Post,” issued weekly. It is produced 
imexpensively by the offset process. This method 
eliminates engraving costs and the “copy” is “set up” 
on a typewriter and “stripped” onto the negative 
from which the printing plate is made 
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Here are some of the wires! 


“CONGRATULATIONS ON SAM'S SALES CLINIC TRSTERDAY MORNINGS MEETING 
PEearecr’ 


Tom Mason 
The J. ¥. Greene Co 


“SOLD THREE REFRIGERATORS IN FOUR HOURS AFTER MEEPING siLzs CLINIC 
SWELL IDma* 


Waseoruan 
United Music Store 


“QUALITY SALRS TALK BIG HELP 70 US SALESMEN MUCH IMPRESSED CLINIC 
IDEA WILL CLICE® 


D. ¥. Griffia 
LaSalle & Toch 


ané Qneir’s More On Bert Pace ...... 


WestincHovse keeps its distributors’ salesmen on 
their toes by conducting a mail clinic. Salesmen are 
invited to submit difficult sales situations which are 
then dissected by ““Sam” for the benefit of all those 
who have enrolled. Periodical bulletins, reproduced by 


‘ 


“members” 
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NEWS FLASHES 

R. B. Mitchell hae been appointed 
t of the frontier safety com- 

,aittee of. the Life Advertisers Assoc- 

pation. 


Yalter Christensen hae just sold 
indus 


‘s ag office aescciates 
bis to pase the cigars, 


eee e ‘i 
really no ning that should 
tation,* remarked Mr. 





one of the trial itfe 
im hie territory a club of 227 Indus~ 
trial Saleeman plus ® $100 ad in the 
paper. 


The preliminery figures indicate 
that the ealeemen increased their 
June bueinese over June, 1934 


In the larger view of things, for 
hia who is trying earnestly and con- 
acientiously to follow in the oath of 


duty, whatever hapvens is for the beet. 


BUNOLE FROM HEAVEN 
harlee Delano Spencer announces 
alsost ae if it were & routine matter, 
the arrival at hie Highland Park 
home last Monday of a baby boy, weight 


SIX MONTHS’ QUOTA RESULTS 
that we have finished the firet 


field have been able to accom 
aia in regaréd to Mheir quota records 
for the aix montbe’ pesi 

The firet thing that iaoresees any 

one who etudies the quota table shorn 
on the next page ite that for the are 
helf of thie year the sSleemen hav 
not produced as many eudecriptions to 
most of our oublications as were 
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° Thie ie the second son secured during the firet half of 1974 
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Tue distinctive thing about “The National Un- 
weekly bulletin to salesmen is its colorful 
illustrations, headings and slogans. The master copy 
is colored with special pencils and ink. The “copy” is 
then transferred to a duplicating machine, which re- 
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produces all the colors at one impression “grafted” or 


His interest and enthusiasm must 
be kept alive and active. Monthly 
contact with these customers is 
all-important. 

Next in line comes your own 
sales force. Salesmen soon grow 
jaded away from the office, hearing 
the same old objections day after 
day. They need new ideas, helpful 
suggestions for increasing their 
business and overcoming their 
difficulties. Once a week is none too 
often to contact them with a cheery, 
newsy bulletin. 

Third in order come the office 
and plant employees. During the 
depression we have not worried 
much about them. But that situa- 
tion is changing. The Wagner and 
other bills favoring organized la- 
bor make it important that all your 
employees are kept informed con- 
cerning the policies of the manage- 
ment and news of the business. 

Those who market through 


wholesalers have still another 
avenue of contact—the salesmen 
of those establishments which are 
selling thousands of items from a 
catalog, and can hardly do a crea- 
tive selling job for you unless you 
take an interest in their problems 
and teach them how to sell your 
products. Without a once-a-month 
contact with these representatives, 
it is useless to expect them to do 
more than a superficial selling job. 

So much for the groups to be 
reached. What is the best way to 
reach them? Frequently you will 
meet business men who will tell you 
that at one time or another they 
issued a bulletin for their sales- 
men, or a house organ for cus- 
tomers, or an employee newspaper, 
but that no one ever read it. If 
you take the time to check into 
these situations you will usually 
find that the cause of the failure 
was the uninteresting nature of the 


Om January 30, 1955, our President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt will cel- | 
ebrate his =. birthday, mvineg 
been born in 1992 i 


Thie fssue is dedicated in his honor. 
In our tumble way, we join with mil- 
lione of -American people in paying | 
homage to our chief executive. %e 
consider the finest way to show our 
meg 9 on of him is to point out 

of his outstanding traits - De- 
comursarron ‘and NATURALNESS. 


peeeicatin. = proven by his ebility 
ome one of the world’s outstan- 
ding personalities despite being af- 
flicted with Infantile Paralysis. 
stress shown by his being so 

4 90 3 so unselfish. let us | 
fm our everyday lives have these tro | 
fine attridutes as a part of our owe 
cakeup. 


News about Continental Coffee Company em- 
ployees is broadcast throughout the organization by 
a monthly publication produced entirely on a dupli- 
cating machine that prints through a stencil. “Stock” 
illustrations, purchased from the manufacturer, are 
“patched” onto the printing stencil 


publication. Just as there are some 
magazines which are tremendously 
successful and others which are 
hopeless failures, so there are some 
house publications which are great 
factors in building esprit de corps 
and others which are not even 
taken from their wrappers. No 
greater mistake can be made than 
for the management of a business 
to assume that just because it is 
going to publish a house publica- 
tion or a bulletin, it can use it to 
preach to the reader. 

You cannot make a man read 
what he doesn’t want to read, any 
more than you can make the pro- 
verbial horse which has been led to 
the water, drink. Whatever you 
send to your salesmen, to cus- 
tomers, to employees or to dealers 
must, above all else, be interesting. 
It must be reproduced in such a 
way that it will invite reading. And 
it must be illustrated with lots of 
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pictures—the more the better. It 
is sad but true that seven out of 
every ten bulletins sent out by 
business corporations to compete 
for the reading time of customers 
and employees, are so dull, so drab 
and so indifferently reproduced 
that they are not read. The cus- 
tomer may read a few headlines, 
look at one or two of the pictures, 
but that is as far as he gets. Your 
money is wasted. This would not 
happen if these bulletins or pub- 
lications featured news. Everyone 
is interested in news; especially 
news about the business they are in. 

What is business news? You 
have, of course, heard the classic 
of the newspaper offices, that news 
is anything that would make your 
dear old grandmother sit up and 
say: “My word!” Business news is 
anything that has happened to 
people in the business that would 
be of interest to others in the busi- 
ness. People make news. People are 
interested in people, and what they 
do. The fact that your company 
has developed a new goat-milking 
machine is news in itself, but how 
the inventor hit upon the idea, his 
experiences in developing it up to 
the point where it was ready for 
the salesmen to take out and sell, 
is big news—because it is about a 
human being like yourself. 

Pictures get attention and make 
for reader interest. But, you say, 
if we are going to reproduce our 
bulletins in our office, how can we 
illustrate them? Manufacturers of 
office printing machines have de- 


veloped improvements which make 
this comparatively simple. Where 
the runs are long, and the need of 
something especially attractive is 
paramount, the photographs may 
be reproduced by the offset process 
without the need of engravings. 
With this equipment you merely 
photograph the copy onto a sen- 
sitized plate, and then “strip in” 
the illustrations. While the cost of 
this equipment is considerable, 
there are so many other uses to 
which it can be put that it will soon 
pay for itself. The manufacturers 
of duplicating machines, which 
print through a stencil, have per- 
fected improved ways of illustrat- 
ing their stencils. A device has been 
patented which traces them from 
“copy” onto the stencil. Another 
method is to obtain stock “insets” 
of illustrations cut in quantities 
which are “patched” onto the 
stencil. These may be purchased at 
small cost from the manufacturers 
of the machine. One sales manager 
who prided himself upon the snappy 
appearance of his weekly sales 
bulletins has a clever stunt for 
illustrating them. He had a local 
cartoonist draw the heads of each 
salesman from photographs. Then 
he had curved electrotypes made 
for each head suitable for use on 
the office multigraph. These heads 
he uses over and over to illustrate 
news items in the bulletin. 

The value of news as a means of 
building good will among customers 
and loyalty and enthusiasm among 
those who carry your message tothe 


buyer can hardly be overestimated. 
No business is too large, no business 
too small to utilize it. It will work 
effectively for the manufacturer 
who sells through jobbers’ sales- 
men, or the merchant whose prob- 
lem consists of spreading the news 
about the new things he has on 
sale among a selected group of 
townspeople. Everybody is news 
minded. Even the hard-boiled sales- 
man, who thinks he is too busy to 
read most of the matter sent to him 
by the office, stops to read the 
news. 

The trick in getting “live” news 
for publication in your business 
bulletins is to develop “a nose for 
news.” While it is possible to create 
a certain amount of news, the best 
news comes out of the daily ac- 
tivities of a business. The alert 
business man keeps a weather eye 
open for any unusual development 
that can be passed along to sales- 
men and customers. It may be a 
story about a person; a close-up 
of someone who is in the news. It 
may be news about a shipment of 
merchandise received from abroad ; 
or the experience of a buyer in “the 
market.” But always it is interest- 
ing ; otherwise it is not worth print- 
ing. That is the last and great 
commandment in using business 
news to build business. 

What interests you does not al- 
ways interest your customers. So 
whatever else you do, don’t write 
your bulletins for either yourself 
or for the boss. Edit them for the 
man who reads them. 


Tuis Is ONE of a series of articles appearing in this magazine showing 
how companies are modernizing their offices to increase sales and reduce 
costs. Reprints of previous articles, in booklet form, will be sent to any 
business executive free upon request. Titles of booklets still in print are: 
“‘Quieling Noisy Offices” ; “Cutting Correspondence Costs”’; “‘Better Sales 
Control’; “‘Four O'Clock Fatigue’ and “Sales Cost Analysis”’ 





GUSTOMER RELATIONS 


A Better Letters Clinic « By L. E. FRAILEY 


HE other day, in our 

lunch room, an associate 

of mine put me on the spot. 

“Frailey,” he said, “I see 
you are running some stuff in 
AmERIcAN Bustness about letters. 
What’s the game? A letter is a 
letter, like a pig is a pig. When I 
can’t see a man personally I tell 
him what he needs to know in a 
letter. Why so much fuss about 
anything so simple? Why should a 
magazine give gobs of space to a 
part of business so cut and dried 
as letter writing?” 

“Did you ever read any of my 
stuff?” I asked. 

“Who—me?” he snorted. “Don’t 
be funny. I was writing business 
letters when you were running 
around in knee pants.” 

Now, unfortunately, this man is 
one of the poorest letter writers in 
our company. He follows the sys- 
tem that two words are always 
better than one, and the bigger 
they are the better. A sheet of 
paper to him is something very 
precious that must be filled to the 
last inch. He owns the greatest 


collection of rubber stamps I have 
ever encountered. Moreover, and 
worst of all, he goes at his reader 
with a chip on his shoulder the size 
of a fire-log. His bluntness is as 
destructive as his verbocity is 
wearisome. 

But what can we do with these 
folks who approach a problem 
with a closed mind? There is an 
old saying that a horse may be led 
to the water, but not be made to 
drink. My associate thinks there is 
very little to learn about better 
letters, and what there is, he al- 
ready knows. Nothing much to do 
about him, is there? 

Just the same, it seems to me 
that we should always be able in 
our own minds to answer the fellow 
who thinks our program for better 
letters is just a game. We should 
know where we are going, what we 
aim to accomplish, and why the 
job is worth the doing. What is 
our philosophy toward business 
letters? How can it best be applied 
in our daily work? 

Well, at the bottom of all our 
thinking is the conviction that good 

(36) 


business depends on serving well the 
public. A very definite part of that 
service is to make every contact 
with customers and prospects, with 
all with whom we deal, as pleasing 
as possible. And the letter written 
in the office is just as much a con- 
tact as the call made by the sales- 
man. Both must be agreeable ex- 
periences for the other fellow—the 
buyer or the reader. 

So friendliness becomes the key 
plank in our program. We strive, 
of course, to make our letters as 
mechanically good as we can. We 
try to keep them brisk, natural, and 
easy to read. We lay aside the 
rubber stamps of our forefathers, 
and try to use the language of the 
everyday man. But our greatest 
objective will always be to meet the 
reader with the sympathy and 
tolerance that will win his friend- 
ship. That is the creed of the true 
letter craftsman. 

But how, my know-it-all asso- 
ciate might ask, can you purposely 
make a letter friendly? What’s the 
trick in it? Come down to brass 
tacks. Tell me how. 
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The Frailey Rating Scale for Business Letters 


'=15 += 10 











How well is the letter groomed? Is the letterhead attractive without being wild? Are the grammar and 
punctuation correct? Does the letter sit nicely on the page? Is the typing good and free from erasures? 


Appearance 
Does the letter appeal to the eye as one easy to read? 





Are the words short and natural? Would the average person know their meaning? Is the letter free from 
“rubber stamp” expressions? Does it carry the distinction of simplicity? Is the language the same that the 


Language 
writer would use if he were talking to the reader? 





Has the story in the letter been well told? Do the facts seem complete? Is all the information presented 
that the reader needs? Does the letter “ring true”? Does the writer seem to know what he is talking about? 


Argument 
Does the purpose of the letter stand out sharply? 








What kind of craftsman does the writer prove to be? Between the lines can you see the skeleton that all 
good letters must have? What about the star, the chain, and the hook—are they all there? Do the para- 


Carpentry 
graphs cling together? Does the story move along? 





Does the writer succeed in getting himself into the letter? Does he take the reader on an interesting journey? 
Does he get out of the rut of the commonplace? Does the letter sparkle with originality? Is the interest 
sustained from beginning to end? 





Personality 





Will the letter win good will for the company? Is it free from sarcasm, ridicule, anger, and bluster? Does the 
reader get the impression that he is being well served? Is it a letter the writer would be proud to show to 


Spirit 
the head of his company? 








And now, beyond all of those six points, what general impression does the letter give? Does the writer 


Result 


seem to have accomplished his purpose? Does the letter do the job? 











Final Rating 








You could do that, couldn’t you? 

You would probably first explain 
that even the appearance of a letter 
has something to do with the 
amount of favor it wins. That is 
why I have made appearance one of 
the seven major points in my rating 
scale. A human being instinctively 
is drawn to things which are or- 
derly and attractive. He recoils 
from anything sloppy or ugly. You 
don’t send a salesman on the road 
to make friends whose shirt is al- 
ways dirty, and clothes never 
pressed. You want him to be neat 
and clean—to reflect the quality of 
your products. 

All right! A letter is a salesman 
too. It makes a good or bad first 
impression. It can be written on 
cheap paper with an ugly letter- 
head, reproduced by a typewriter 
no longer capable of turning out 
good work, typed by a girl who is 
careless and sloppy — and. the 
reader says, before he even begins 
to read the letter, “This comes 
from a shiftless, out-of-date com- 
pany.” 

Or the letter can be done on 


paper of good quality with an in- 
teresting, well-printed letterhead, 
reproduced on a machine which has 
not passed its best days, typed-by 
a girl who takes pride in nice work- 
manship, and the says, 
“This comes from a house that 
stands for the best.” 

And having covered the impor- 
tance of appearance in getting 
good will, you would then explain 
how the~vletter-man must be a 
student of human nature; how he 
must have the “educated” heart ; 
how he must meet the reader‘on his 
own ground, more interested in him 
than in himself. You would add 
that the good letter-man never 
humiliates or ridicules his reader ; 
that he seeks to approach any dif- 
ference of opinion from both points 
of view; that he does not brag or 
bully, flatter or scold, that he 
sticks to the middle of the road, 
seeking the truth without malice or 
prejudice, anxious to reach an un- 
derstanding that will protect and 
please both the customer and the 
company. 

In the Letter Clinic this month, 


reader 


I am trying a suggestion made by 
E. J. Loew, of the Globe-Union 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Loew thought the clinic would 
be more interesting and valuable if 
the ratings of the letters were not 
known to the readers until after 
they had a chance to do their own 
grading. So this month you will 
find the letters and their ratings 
printed separately. Thanks for the 
help, Mr. Loew. I would like now to 
know how the idea appeals to the 
rest of our readers. If you like it, 
fine. If not, we will go back to the 
old method. 

Since the Letter Clinic is devoted 
to problems of Customer Relations, 
I want you to read a letter that 1 
came across the other day. It 
proves, better than anything I 
could say, how a customer may be 
lost by a poor letter. 


Dear Mr. Wightman: 


True to my promise, I am replying to 
your question which you asked over the 
telephone this morning. You want to know 
why I changed to another laundry, and I 
shall be glad to tell you, because you 
deserve an explanation. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Letter No. 1 Letter No. 2 


Objective: To persuade the reader to come and | Objective: To get the reader interested in pro- 
look at reconditioned cars. tecting his roof before it rains. 





Dear Sir: 

NOW IS THE TIME YOU CAN GET A REAL BARGAIN! 

Because you purchased a car from us, we are offer- 
ing you the first opportunity for this unusual car -- 
Just look -- 

A 1934 Plymouth 2 Door Sedan (PE Model), 
Beautiful finish, clean interior, shatter 
proof glass, 5 good airwheel tires, float- 
ing power, hydraulic brakes, safety all 
steel body, actual mileage 13,456 miles. 

A real buy for $545! 

It is the special bargain for this week. 

And we are telling a few of our good customers be- 
fore it is advertised! 

Of course, we have a stock of fine reconditioned 
and guaranteed cars - prices from $45 up - Plymouths, 
DeSotos, Fords, Chevrolets, Dodges, Chryslers, Buicks, 
Reos, Grahams, Hupmobiles, and many others. 

We hope your car is entirely satisfactory, but if 
you are thinking of selling, here's a real chance to 
get a better car, and save money now. 

Our time-payment plan is simple, the rates are low, 
and we'll give you a generous allowance for your car. 

Come in - you are always welcome here. 

Cordially, 





The merchant who submitted this letter says, “It brought us 
about a 10 per cent return.” Well, that is surely a boost for 
it. Seldom does even a good letter pull so high. What made 
this one do so? Let’s find out. 


1. Quite often these days I am getting letters on smaller 
sizes of stationery. Is there a new deal for stationery? Who 
decided in the first place that business paper must be 814 by 
11 inches? I'll pass, you tell me. Why shouldn’t we have 
variety in paper as well as in the clothes we wear, or the 
automobiles we drive? Why shouldn’t a company have two 
or three sizes of stationery—one for the small letter, one for 
the long one, and one for the in-betweens? No reason, I guess. 

Anyway, this letter is typed on a smaller sheet of high-grade 
paper. The letterhead is refreshingly plain. I feel before a 
line’ is read that the letter has come from a quality house. So 
you see appearance has its part to play in the making of a 
sale. Buy good paper. 

2. The one thing about the language of this letter that 
stands up like a sore thumb is that not once does the writer 
speak of used cars. There’s a stigma to anything which has 
been used, and yet most of the advertisements you see are 
“Used Cars For Sale.”” But this writer is a better psychologist. 
“For this unusual car,” he says. And later he talks about “a 
stock of fine reconditioned and guaranteed cars.” Great! I 
might buy an unusual reconditioned car, but not a used one. 

8. The argument, don’t you think, is good? First, he gets 
your attention by talking about a bargain. We are all born 
bargain hunters. Then he describes it, and finally tells you 
how easily the deal can be closed. Notice too how he keeps 
talking in terms of money saved. That’s the bed rock of a 
good bargain—cash saved. 

4. The carpentry is obviously sound. He gets your interest 
—the star. He explains what—the chain. He tells how—the 
hook. Nothing so difficult about building a letter, if you 
remember those three steps. 

5. A friendly personality pervades this letter. I believe the 
writer can be trusted. He has sold himself to me, although 
I cannot explain how. It is all so intangible. But some of 
these days I might trade with him. 

6. The spirit is excellent. He hopes your car is all right, 
but if not, here’s your chance to get a better one—and save 
money. “Come in—you are always welcome here’—that’s 
friendliness without gush, isn’t it? 

7. The cat is out of the bag about the letter doing the job. 
It pulled 10 per cent. That’s good enough for any league. 


Dear Mr. Bruce: 

Don't be a "Putter Offer"! 

Lem Turnei was one - a lazy, shiftless sort of a 
cuss. His wife, poor soul, just never could stir him 
to action. When the roof leaked, he'd drawl, "Kaint 
fix et today, Myra, ‘cause ets rainin'." The next day 
when the sun was shining, "No use in fixin' the roof 
today, ‘cause et aint leakin'." 

I've noticed, Mr. Bruce, that you always take pride 
in the appearance of your home and I'm sure you will 
be interested to know that my company has just per- 
fected a one-coat shingle stain, the only one I know 
of that actually stains and thoroughly preserves old 
shingles with only one coat. 

NUCOTE won't stop Lem's roof from leaking now, it's 
too late. But it would have, if Lem had had the gump- 
tion to use it a few months ago. 

This new stain is really economical as one coat 
only does the job, and it's no trouble at all to apply 
- just an ordinary paint brush is all that's needed. 
And you have the choice of two attractive shades, Moss 
Green or Autumn Brown, either of which will add that 
new look to your house this spring. Examine the en- 
closed sample - a shingle thoroughly protected with 
one application of NUCOTE. 

Dial 7-5255 and I'll be right over with a sharp 
pencil to show you how little it costs to protect and 
beautify your home - and I'll gladly arrange for small 
monthly payments that you'll never miss. Or, if you 
wish, drop the enclosed card in the mail box today. 
The postage is paid. 

Sincerely, 
P.S. Be a "Putter Onner," it pays! 








A few months ago, a letter appeared in the Clinic which 
aimed to sell a shingle paint. It wasn’t long until a letter fan 
came along with his idea how the job should be done. He is 
a top-ranker among letter-men in America, so I thought you 
would like to see this example of his work. 

“Just for the fun of it,” he wrote, “I am giving you my 
version of Interest, Understanding, Desire, and Action, when 
used to sell shingle stain. In a letter of this sort, a lot more 
importance should be laid to the ability of the stain to pre- 
serve, rather than to color, and it seems to me that the original 
writer overlooked this point entirely.” 

You have to compliment a man so interested in his art that 
“just for fun” he takes the time to practice on a letter out of 
his field. 


1. Well groomed—this one! What a difference a neat let- 
terhead and careful typing make. Why do business men pay 
several thousand dollars for a new truck, and continue to keep 
typewriters as old as the first Model T? Appearance counts. 

Anyway, this letter puts its best foot forward. The printing 
is blue and red, on brown paper. Perhaps that sounds jazzy, 
but it isn’t. You can be different without being noisy. 

2. The language, of course, is out of the rut. Intangible, 
hard to explain, but the choice of words has a lot to do with the 
success of your letter! “Gumption,” for example! It seems to 
be just the right word for the occasion. 

3. The writer started out to build his case around one point 
—the need of preserving the roof before trouble came. And 
he stuck to that point stanchly. 

4. A fine carpenter was on this job. He gets attention, cre- 
ates desire, and then makes it easy for the reader to act. That’s 
the formula for making a sale—about the only one that usually 
works. You might question the postscript; this one is okeh. 

5. Personality? Of course. The man is there between the 
lines. How does he get there? Well, by being human and 
natural, by meeting us just as he would on the street. 

6. Same for the spirit. The letter is friendly. 

7. Yes, it does the job. as well as it could be done. 








The Ratings Given These Letters Appear on Page 47 
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Letter No. 5 Letter No. 4 


Objective: To persuade the reader to subscribe to | Objective: To thank a customer for an order. 


a daily newspaper. 





Dear Friend: 

May 30, Decoration Day, on Indianapolis' famed 
speedway, wild riding Kelly Petillo roared to victory 
in the fastest 500 mile automobile race ever staged. 
Far to the east, across half a continent and the tur- 
bulent Atlantic Ocean, a chamber of deputies failed to 
give the Flandin ministry a vote of confidence, and 
another French government passed into history. West, 
toward the Pacific coast, floods took heavy toll in 
lives and property, and a Washington State officer 
promised that kidnapped George Weyerhaeuser would be 
returned alive. 

The distance from your home to Indianapolis is 180 
miles; to Paris, 4,200 miles; to Colorado Springs, 
1,121 miles; to Tacoma, Washington, 2,234 miles. 

And yet only a few hours after these history-making 
events occurred, your own neighbors, sitting in their 
own homes, had them paraded before their eyes in the 
columns of the "Bellstown Courier." Day after day, 
through months and years, this great morning newspaper 
brings news of equal importance to the homes of folks 
in your territory. These people have "front row 
seats" for the "greatest show on earth" - and the cost 
is barely more than one cent per day. 

For just $1.00 now you can start the "Bells- 
town Courier" coming by mail to your house 

daily. You pay the rest in small, easy in- 

stallments. And under this plan, you save 

$2.00 of the regular subscription price for 

one year - a real, honest-to-goodness bargain. 

USE THE ENCLOSED SPECIAL ORDER BLANK. SEND ONLY 
$1.00 NOW AND START THE STATE'S GREATEST DAILY COMING 
TO YOUR HOME BY MAIL. 

Cordially yours, 


Gentlemen: 

Thanks for the order placed with us recently. This 
is an expression of confidence in our product which we 
appreciate. 

The SKIPLANE line is the fastest selling boys' line 
in the country; it is advertised and promoted by some 
of the finest stores. To borrow a well-known slogan, 
"Such popularity must be deserved." 

Choice materials are used throughout. We offer a 
variety of lasts, patterns and leathers, and every 
pair is produced by skilled workmen. The line is 
priced for profit. We suggest retail prices of $2.50, 
$3.00, and $3.50, which gives you a satisfactory 
mark-up, plus 5 per cent discount. 

Keep your stock sized up by mail ordering frequent- 
ly. A catalog, price list, and order card, are en- 
closed, and our stock department is here to serve you. 

To sum it all up, here is a line of quality foot- 
wear readily used by boys everywhere. Quick turnover 
and satisfactory profits are assured. It's the answer 
to your boys' shoe problem. 

We are glad you joined the big parade to SKIPLANES. 

Yours very truly, 








1. This letterhead is a special which could only be used for 
the one mailing. Down the left side of the page in large type 
are reprinted the headlines from the paper which described the 
events mentioned in the letter. These headlines fill about two- 
fifths of the page. The letter itself is a two-color job, with the 
next to the last paragraph in red. So far as printing goes, it 
is a good job, but my left eye leans to the headlines and my 
right eye to the letter. The result is rather confusing. 

My hat is off to the man who signed this letter. His signa- 
ture is as plain as the nose on his face. 

2. The flow of language is fairly good. Always remember 
that there is no better place to find forceful, natural language 
than in the good daily newspaper. Business letter writers can 
learn a lot from the star reporter. He knows how to state his 
facts without unnecessary flourishes, and how to group those 
facts to hold the interest of the reader. The newspaper story 
always moves along quickly—and so should your letter. 

8. The argument is presented vividly. First the reader's 
appetite for news is whetted by recounting some of the events 
which happened on Decoration Day. Then he is told how the 
world may be brought every day to his home. I think it is a 
fairly interesting letter. 

4. Not much to criticise about the carpentry. For the sake 
of appearance, the first paragraph is too long. You should 
break down these top-heavy starters. A short sentence, or 
perhaps a question, gets the reader off in more pleasing fashion. 

5. In spite of the interesting material presented in this 
letter, you rather have to guess about the personality of the 
writer. You know that he is a good juggler of words, but he 
keeps himself off the stage. 

6. The spirit is friendly, but not so outstanding as in some 
of the other letters used this month. “A real, honest-to- 
goodness bargain,” is the most human touch. 

7. Mailings of this sort do not expect a great pull. They 
have to be repetitive to do the job. I imagine this letter got 
a few subscriptions and created some consumer acceptance. 





1. The appearance is better than ordinary. A neat letter- 
head helps to offset a none too good job of processing. The 
signature is sloppy. This is the fault of the operator. Why 
do business men tolerate careless work on the part of their 
employees? There is no excuse for it, and the worker seldom 
lifts his standard higher than his superior demands. 

A few weeks ago, it was my lot to train a new secretary. 
She came well recommended so I gave her about twenty letters. 
At the end of the day they were placed on my desk, just in 
time to catch the mail. But not a one of them went out that 
night. I sent them back to be done over the next morning. 
Now there were no real errors in all that mail but the general 
appearance was messy. Here and there it could be seen where 
words had been erased, and the letters were not balanced on 
the pages. Maybe you are thinking I am too cranky, but here 
is the point. Had I accepted that work on the first day, the 
same thing would have continued to happen. 

2. The language of this letter leaves me cold. There is no 
tang to it. Do you notice how the pony word “up”’ is over- 
ridden? “Mark-up, sized up, all up’—certainly the last two 
may be omitted. Rather heavy wording here and there! The 
dealer talks about his “line.”” A spineless word, isn’t it? 

Once I received a letter from the distributor of Hupmobiles. 
He “hoped that when I was in need of goods in his line” that 
I would remember him. What piffle! Why didn’t he hope 
that when I wanted an automobile I would remember him? 
Don’t ever talk about your line. Be more specific. 

3. The argument, I suppose, is acceptable but it does not get 
me hot and bothered. The reader bought some shoes, and now 
he is told what a good bargain he made. Probably that is good 
sales psychology. “Satisfactory profits” is another generality 
which would not excite the reader. Why doesn’t he say, 
“Folks will come back to your store for more of these fine 
shoes, and you will make more money because they do”? 

4. The carpentry is only fair to middling. The introduction 
will do, but the ending would be better with reverse English. 
It would add punch if the reader were told, “You will be glad.” 
The reader has no particular interest in making the writer 
happy. Soft pedal the J and accentuate the You in all of your 
sales letters. 

5. This letter doesn’t sparkle. The thing we call “pleasing 
personality” is hard to define but easy to recognize when it 
appears. You find little of it here. The letter just plods along 
with the heavy tread of a portly gentleman. No life in it. 

6. In motive, the letter is probably okeh, but I get the im- 
pression that the writer is more anxious to sell more shoes 
than he is to thank the buyer for his order. 

7. Oh, in its way, the letter does the job. 








The Ratings Given These Letters Appear on Page 47 
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Letter No. 6 


Objective: To sell the reader on using the “Lost 
and Found” Section in the daily newspaper. 


Letter No. 5 


Objective: To tell the reader about a special service 
which is his for the asking. 





Dear Mr. Jones: 
I want to tell you a story about a telephone. 


You've heard of the Arcade Tavern at the 
Locust street end of the lower arcade - and that it's 
a delightful place to get a cocktail quickly before 
going home; and it's so convenient, too. 


We are aware that you are a medallion holder 
in the Tower Garage which entitles you to call for 
your car by phone, and have the car waiting there when 
you arrive. We anticipated that while stopping in the 
Arcade Tavern for a cocktail you would appreciate be- 
ing able to call for your car there. And so we have a 
direct phone connection from our Tavern to the garage, 
for your convenience and service. 


We hope you'll like the idea and that it will 
prove of service to you. And if you have not been in 
the Arcade Tavern, do stop in. You'll find pleasant 
surroundings - a spirit of friendliness - and excel- 
lent cocktails. 


Cordially yours, 





1. If the Arcade Tavern is as attractive as the letterhead 
on which this job is done, you would enjoy meeting Tom 
Collins there. It is just a plain affair in black ink, but pleasing 
and different. The hand of a good designer is visible. The 
typing is nicely done, too, except for the extremely wide 
paragraph indentations. For some reason they always antago- 
nize me—can’t say why. 

2. Not very graceful—the language. I get the impression 
that the writer labors hard when he dictates. “For your con- 
venience and service”’ is a bit formal, especially with “service” 
popping out again in the next sentence. The best part of the 
letter is the ending. It leaves a pleasant picture in my mind. 
The next time you are in Cincinnati it might be worth while 
to see if the cocktails are as good as claimed. 

8. There is no real problem in the story told by this letter. 
The writer has gone to a little expense to make things con- 
venient for his customers. He tells how, with enough sales 
talk added to increase the pull. 

4. Doesn’t it seem incongruous to start the first sentence 
with “I” and then switch to “We” in the rest of the letter? 
Often this is okeh, but it seems unnecessary here. What a 
relief to have the letter not end with, “Come up and see me 
sometime.” Mae is a nice kid but this one remark of hers 
has been vastly overused. 

5. “Do stop in,” gives a personal touch to the letter. I can’t 
say that it is outstanding on personality, but it could be a 
lot worse. 

6. Somehow, in spite of its faults, I catch a friendly spirit 
in this letter. I get the idea that the Arcade Tavern is a quiet 
place where you and I could sip a cocktail and relax. _ 

7. The job was easy to do. Done, I suppose. 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Here's a TRUE story about Mrs. Hoople and her par- 
rot...with a suggestion on how to find what's lost. 


Mrs. Hoople found her parrot, a three-day old 
fledgling, in Cuba; fed it milk and crackers; brought 
it to New York, a growing baby of three months. Now 
Coco (you can call a parrot anything) is fourteen 
years old. 


Feeling, perhaps, that he had outgrown his pin- 
feathers, Coco up and wandered away from his happy 
home ... just the other day. Mrs. Hoople missed him, 
worried, did a wise thing. Coco's finder ... a young 
man of the neighborhood ... saw her want ad in the 
Lost and Found columns of the New York "American." 
Returned the bird! Coco greeted Mrs. Hoople with a 
cheerful "Hello Darling." 


We have lots of other happy letters from people who 
have recovered articles of every size and description. 
And dogs! The "American" has been the means of find- 
ing enough dogs to start a good-sized kennel. 


Telephone your Lost and Found want ads to DRydock 
4-8000 and spread the good word around to others who 
have lost something of value. 


Yours very truly, 








1. You would expect a nice letterhead from the New York 
American, and this one does not disappoint you. The colors 
are black and light blue. It’s a fill-in letter, neatly done. Since 
I can’t read the writer’s last name, I think he should either 
have had it typed under his signature, or have been more 
careful. 

2. The language is natural all the way through. The reader 
goes on a pleasant journey. The author says that he batted 
out this letter at white heat just before leaving on his vacation. 
Sometimes we write our best when in a hurry. Letter-men can 
spoil the charm of their style by too much thinking and chang- 
ing. Notice how the short sentence now and then adds spice. 
This trick can be overdone but when used with discretion, 
exclamatory phrases are useful. For example—“And dogs!” 

3. The argument is deftly handled. No case was ever won 
with the jury asleep. This letter is spry enough to keep the 
interest simmering. The story method is always one of the 
best. Coco makes a good witness for the efficiency of the 
Lost and Found Department. 

4. The carpenter here, of course, knows his tools. Remem- 
ber that every sales letter must interest, explain, and convince. 
Coco gets your attention, the story of his rescue explains 
how the American gets results, and the last paragraph cracks 
the whip. The star, the chain, and the hook—again, I remind 
you of them. 

5. Plenty of personality in this letter. You feel that the 
writer must be an interesting person. 

6. Ditto for the spirit! “Spread the good word around,” is 
a sprightly phrase. 

7. It does the job, I think. 








The Ratings Given These Letters Appear on Page 47 
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COMPTOMETER CONTROL GIVES YOU QUICK, 
VITAL ANALYSES OF BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


ARE you ready with accurate cost analyses to 
profit from increased business? Have you com- 
plete information on sales cost, by salesmen, by 
territories, by commodities? Do you have finger- 
tip control on production costs as affected by in- 
creased volume, larger payrolls, fluctuating prices? 
The Comprometer Peg-Board method brings to 
your desk day-to-day, vital facts about your busi- 
ness. It reveals danger signals in time to give you 
complete control — with these advantages: 


] Makes use of original figures. Does away with the time 
and cost of recopying, posting. Reduces chance of error. 


2 Extremely fast. Produces figure facts while most valu- 
able. Allows for prompt action on rapidly changing 
conditions. 


3 Flexible. Adaptable to most any kind of figure or cost 
routines. 


4 Economical. Savings of 35% or more are not unusual. 


5 Simplifies collecting and computing figure facts. Re- 
duces number of operations required. 


The CompToMeTER Peg-Board combination not 
only gives you a control record of sales, produc- 
tion, inventory, payroll and other costs; it con- 
solidates reports, co-ordinates departments, opens 
up new avenues of savings and profits. 


For full information write us direct or call the 
COMPTOMETER office in your locality. No 
obligation. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 
N. Paulina St., Chicago. 





OMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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ONE for you.. 
TWO for me 


ASTE—carelessness, mistakes, temp- 

tation, forgetfulness—takes a ter- 
f rific cut from every business. Yours 
is no exception. But how to stop them... 
and do it inexpensively? 

An Egry Register System will do it for 
you. Egry Systems give you the complete 
records you need to stop leaks. You stand as 
it were over the shoulder of every employee 
all the time. You know what is going on. 
Every morning there is brought to your desk 
a complete checking copy of every transac- 
tion that was made the previous day. 

Without red tape, lost motion, or in- 
efficiency, Egry Register Systems give all 
the facts at less cost and with greater speed. 

Mail the coupon for information about 
Egry Systems to meet your needs. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Egry Speed-Feed Sys- 
tems, Typewriter and Billing Machine 
Attachments, Printed Business Forms. 


Sales Agencies in 
all principal cities 


The Egry Register Co., Dayton, O. 
Tell me more about Egry Register Systems. 


Name 








| 





Limited territory available for high 


type sales agents. Write for details. AB-81 





These Four Plans Helped 
Make Better Workers 


HE difference between a good worker and a poor worker is often 
more a difference of actual than of potential ability. The poor 
worker may have as much potential ability as the better worker. 
This, then, is management’s greatest responsibility—to find and 
encourage the highest potential ability and capacity of every worker. Here 
are four tested plans, used by other men in helping workers find their 


hidden abilities for doing better work: 


Spotlighting the High 
Cost of Errors 
O DRAMATITZE the high cost 


of errors, a textile company 
posts signs in its main office and 
each of its branches warning em- 
ployees to: “BE ACCURATE ... 
ERRORS COST MONEY... 
FOR EXAMPLE.” 

At the bottom of each sign is at- 
tached some invoice or other form 
incorrectly handled; and the cost 
of the error is proclaimed in cold 
type. Thus the sign might an- 
nounce that “It cost the company 
$1.18 to issue corrected billing, 
make additional posting to the 
customer’s ledger, and so on.” 


Rating Scale Puts 
Premium on Ambition 


ECAUSE men are likely to 
fall into a rut between pro- 
motions, and because the man next 
in line for promotion too often 
waits stagnantly for the plum to 
drop, one organization rates its 
members every three months. This 
keeps everyone in the company 
constantly on his toes. 

On the first of January, April, 
July and October, the head of each 
department is required to list the 
members of his department in the 
order of their value to the depart- 
ment. 

He sends this rating to the office 
manager. The blank used is a sim- 


ple one—a sheet of typewriter 
paper run off on a duplicating 
machine with a caption directing 
the department manager to take 
into consideration the following 
fifteen qualifications of each em- 
ployee: health, adaptability, ca- 
pacity, accuracy, memory, relia- 
bility, willingness, energy, speed, 
initiative, judgment, tact, cour- 
tesy, disposition, and personal ap- 
pearance. 

Then, too, the employees them- 
selves are highly interested in the 
result of each rating. They fre- 
quently go to the office manager to 
inquire whether or not their rating 
is going up and to get advice on 
what abilities they should strive 
particularly to improve. 


Question-and-Answer Plan 
Sells Company Policies 


ISSEMINATING useful 
and accurate information 
among employees regarding the 
company’s operations naturally 
leads to more efficient production. ° 
A large power company finds that 
its question-and-answer plan as 
outlined here, is proving a success- 
ful means to this end. 

In the company are three socie- 
ties whose members consist of di- 
vision heads and assistants. 

A question or problem puzzling 
to a non-member employee is first 
referred to the man immediately 
above him who is a member. The 
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latter submits the question to his 
society committee, and the com- 
mittee, in turn, refers it to the re- 
sponsible department head who can 
best provide the answer. This de- 
partment executive appears in 
person at the next meeting of the 
society to present his solution. 

His answer frequently stimulates 
further questions from the floor— 
questions that he endeavors to an- 
swer during the meeting. 

Thus the matter is thoroughly 
discussed, and, consequently, set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all 
present. The original answer is 
then revised to incorporate the new 
ideas furnished by the discussion 
and duplicated copies are passed 
on to department heads. All em- 
ployees interested may review the 
questions and their answers in con- 
ference with the heads of their 
departments. 


Helping the Worker 
Who Gets in Personal 
Trouble 


OUNSEL to employees, not 
only regarding their work 
but on personal matters as well, is 
freely offered to employees of a 
large meat packing company. The 


recently revised employees’ hand- | 


book of the company has this to 
say under the heading of “Per- 
sonal Advice.” 

“Most of us have at times en- 
countered situations too trouble- 
some to be settled satisfactorily by 
means of our own experience and 
ability. At such times the intelli- 
gent and impartial advice of a 
friend is often very helpful. 

“Though not all of us are so for- 
tunate as to have someone among 
our personal acquaintances capable 
of filling this need, no employee 
need struggle unaided under a load 
of difficulties. 

“The members of the Office Man- 
ager’s Department are always 
ready to confer with employees on 
such matters. Any employee who 
feels the need of personal guidance 
is urged to consult the department 
without hesitation.” 





WET ¢ 400) Pa t> MT) 
operations 


eliminated 


by the 


GRY 


SPEED-FEED | 


and removing them from sets of 
multiple forms is a costly. needless 
operation. It's waste, pure and simple. 


T= constant interleaving of carbons 


On a six-part form these eleven wasteful 
operations of interleaving and removing 
carbons require 50 sec- 
onds. The cost of this un- 
productive labor with a 
twenty-dollar-a-week 
typist is ‘almost $7.00 a 
thousand forms. And how 
many thousand forms do 
you use a year? 


up to 40% in 


The Egry Speed-Feed saves all this 
by inserting and removing carbons 
automatically. Does mechanically in 
five seconds what requires 50 sec- 
onds by hand...saves more than 
enough to pay for the Speed-Feed in 
a few weeks’ time. Keeps forms in 
perfect registration, regardless of 
number of copies in set. 


The Speed-Feed is adaptable to any 
correspondence typewriter and to 





The 
Egry 
Tru-Pak 











For every business and every written record. 

















operator's time 


typewriter billing machines without 
change in typewriter construction. 
Snaps on and off in an instant. Makes 
all the time of your typists produc- 
tive. Speeds up the issuance of all 
business forms. 

You'll find the full facts intensely in- 
teresting. Use the coupon below for 
a convincing demonstration in your 
own office. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO. 
Dayton. Ohio 
Centlemen: 


I would like to know more about the Egry 
Speed-Feed [] Egry Register Systems [] 


PRRs 5.5 05's covdssape) SIDS beseperenes 
City = « RR, cic vvcccsveses 
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NEW 
SALES 


W CUSTOMERS 


NEW- INTERESTING - PRACTICAL 


Gits-Nife is a strong, well-made selling aid 
because it is so unique and useful that it is 
carried constantly. Attracts instant atten- 
tion and is a permanent, daily reminder of 
the giver. 

Gits-Nife is building good will for success- 
ful firms in many lines of business—creat- 
ing new sales with its brief message of firm 
or product imprinted on the attractive han- 
dle, tying old customers more closely by its 
practical evidence of appreciation, and ex- 
pressing clearly and constantly the desire 
to serve. 

1,700 firms have found practical uses for 
Gits-Nife in sales, collections, and other 
activities. Write today to learn how these 
companies are using it to profit and advan- 


“9° FREE OFFER 


To executives we will send a free sample of 
Gits-Nife to demonstrate its effectiveness as 
a sales tool. Write on company letterhead 
and please use your title. 


GITS BROS. MFG. CO. 


1854-62 $. Kilbourne Ave. CHICAGO 











Profits and the 
Pay Check 


(Continued from page 26) 


salesman and the dealer so that the 
dealer makes a bit more profit than 
on the rest of the line. At the same 
time this makes it easier for the 
salesman to get acceptance of these 
long-profit items when he is getting 
some small extra compensation on 
the sale. 

“We applied this psychology 
during the past year on our regu- 
lar line of merchandise by offer- 
ing a bonus plan on a volume re- 
ceived from the dealer, and on which 
we made our men stand 50 per cent 
of the bonus that the dealer re- 
ceived. To date, it has resulted in a 
60 per cent increase in volume.” 

The Barton Salt Company finds 
it impossible to select certain items 
on which special compensation is 
paid. This is because certain terri- 
tories use different varieties of salt. 
To overcome this problem, and at 
the same time pay salesmen in ac- 
cordance with the profits they earn 
for the company, Barton pays all 
salesmen a salary commensurate 
with the cost of living so that none 
of the men need worry about home 
and family expenses. An auto- 
mobile is also furnished to each 
man. All expenses and salaries are 
charged against the salesman’s ter- 
ritory, and each territory is figured 
on a profit basis. A part of the 
profit is passed on to the salesman. 

There are factors other than 
profit to be considered in setting 
up special compensation plans. It 
may be necessary to even up the 
flow of orders. One department may 
be rushed to capacity, while an- 
other is running half time. There 
are occasions like this when an 
added compensation will stir up 
business for the lagging depart- 
ment. One company reports a spe- 
cial compensation plan designed to 
encourage salesmen to sell: enough 
of a certain product to keep a spe- 
cial automatic machine busy dur- 
ing the summer period. 





SELL MORE 


with Modernized 
Sales Equipment 





KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. Crawrorp AVE. CHICAGO 


‘Maintaining Leadership in 
Better Sales Cases for 35 Years”’ 
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The LETTERGRAPH 


was evolved by the. proce 
‘than addition. ‘‘Why,”’ we 
highly complicated 1: se 
to do a simple. Ay not work on fundamentals, 
cut down . number of parts and complications? 
Why turn te. handle twice to print one on ae 
‘turns to print 1,000 oe 
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Good 
Letterheads Get. 
Better Attention 
for Your Letters 























. That's why a good letterhead 
is a profitable investment for any 
business organization. 


That’s a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organ- 
izations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


Designed by unexcelled letterhead 
artists and executed in Photogra- 
vure—considered the finest proc- 
ess of applying designs to paper. 
Every detail of illustration and 
lettering is perfectly reproduced. 


Is your letterhead a true repre- 
sentative of your organization? 
If not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of Samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Customer 
Relations 


(Continued from page 37) 


When I received the two-page letter 
which you recently mailed to your cus- 
tomers—and was so thoroughly displeased 
with its poor construction, its aggravating 
phraseology, and the hot-headedness 
which went into its preparation—I de- 
cided to register my protest by dealing 
elsewhere. 

Trifling, isn’t it? But I was not con- 
sidering your letter only as it affected me 
personally. I looked upon it as a poor 
attempt to build good will. 


I selected a new laundry by stopping | 


an attractive looking truck on the street. 

This company is doing very satisfactory 

work for me, and I plan to stick with it. 

You lose my business because I am a 

“crank” on the subject of public relations. 
Very truly yours, 

Well, you could want no better 
proof. This man actually changed 
laundries because he did not like a 
letter. He objected to its “poor 
construction.” He looked on it as 
“a poor attempt to build good 
will.” And he went to a new laundry 
because he was attracted by a nice 
appearing truck! There’s a lesson 
in that too. A truck, a letter, any- 
thing that travels around with your 
name on it, has the chance to 
please the public, and if it does, it 
may even bring you some new cus- 
tomers. 

Speaking of rubber stamps and 
poor construction, here’s a quota- 
tion from a bulletin issued by a 
stock broker last week in St. Louis. 
Maybe I am just another “crank” 
but I would never give an order to 
a company which uses this kind of 
language. 

Both the common and the class A 
shares are adequately priced, but the 
possibility that the larger orders in pros- 
pect will increase speculative interest in 
the aircraft equipment group warrants 
postponement of the contemplated liqui- 
dation, in anticipation of somewhat more 


favorable opportunities to effect with- 
drawal from the situation. 


Ye gods and little fishes! Did 
you ever read a worse mess of words 
than that? Maybe the man who 
wrote it was also writing letters 
when I was running around in knee 
pants. But he still can’t write a 
| good one. 











"10 


STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS 





Coupon brings you big 
new spiral bound fifth 
edition of Underwood’s 
famous catalogue. 


Our new Catalogue contains over 
1000 reproductions—a cross- 
section of the Underwood Library 
of $10 stock advertising photo- 
graphs. Human Interest, Sports, 
Travel, Food, Drinking, Business, 
Boudoir, Scientific, Children, Por- 
trait, and Character subjects. We 
are always glad to submit an 
approval selection—no service 
charge, of course. 


But by far the most efficient way 
is for you to get the new, spiral 
bound Fifth Edition of our Cata- 
logue. The coupon will bring it to 
you—on approval if you like. Keep 
it at your elbow—refer to it as an 
idea book as well as a source of fine 
advertising material. And order 
by number. 


There is a charge of $5 for the 
book, but that amount is refunded 
with the very first stock photo- 
graph you buy. 


mail this coupon 


Gentlemen: (1) Send the Catalogue. On 
receipt of your invoice we shall remit $5, 
that amount to be refunded with our first 
order. 

(2) Send it on approval. We shall either 
remit $5—refundable as offered—or return 
the catalogue within 10 days 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 














‘ 250 West 55th St. New York E 
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Francis J. Brunner, of the Brun- 
ner Printing Company in Memphis, 
wants to know what I think of a 
new stunt he is using to thank cus- 
tomers for orders. He sends them a 
bank check which reads, “Pay to 
the order of L. E. Frailey, many, 
many thanks.” Well, the idea is 
okeh but it wouldn’t be good for 
more than one order to the same 
customer. For that reason, it may 
be too costly. Mr. Brunner could 
hardly afford to have a special job 
printed every time a customer rang 
the bell. 

Here is a little business-getting 
letter which just about takes the 
cake. A business man in the East 
is supposed to have answered an ad- 
vertisement which described a cer- 
tain product. Here was the reply: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


We have been advised by our St. Louis 
Office that you have requested information 
regarding our products. 

If you will kindly call or write, we shall 
be pleased to advise you with reference 
to these products. 

Thanking you for your interest, and 
hoping to hear from you in the near 
future, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


Well, isn’t that somethin’? 

Charles Wiers, vice president of 
the DeLong Hook and Eye Com- 
pany, and one of the best known 
advertising men in the country, 
sends me his monthly bulletins to 
salesmen. Here is a quotation from 
the last one which is just as good 
for a letter-man as for a salesman. 
“In one of his campaigns against 
the Austrians, Napoleon said, ‘By 
the first of June, I shall be in 
Vienna.’ ‘Perhaps,’ said one of his 
generals doubtfully. ‘It is not a 
question of perhaps,’ said Na- 
poleon. ‘It is a question of prepara- 
tion.’ ” 

Sorry, but there is no room for 
more. I still have a good many of 
your letters, waiting to be rated. 
They will all be handled in their 
turn. And keep them coming! The 
Letter Clinic is a free service for 
the average American business, 
founded for the purpose of putting 
more power into your letters, and 
helping solve your problems in 
public relations. 











. 
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CHICAGO 
A WISE 
VACATION CHOICE | 


A vacation in Chicago will afford you 
complete relaxation, diversion and 
amusement. Cool Lake Michigan 
cruises! World-famed Art Institute, 
Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Planetarium—all within walking dis- 
tance of The Stevens—the perfect 
vacation hotel! Here are air-cooled 
dining rooms—roof promenade—roof 
sun bathing—children’s Fairyland— 
everything for pleasure and comfort. 
Special weekly rates. Write for details. 


STEVENS 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


Single rooms with bath from 3.00—Double rooms with bath from 4.50 





Ratings of Letters on Pages 58, 59 and 40 


















































LETTER No. 1 LETTER No. 4 
1. Appearance ! 15 1. Appearance ekg | + 10 
2. Language. . + 10 2. Language. .. . aca ae 5 
3. Argument ! 15 3. Argument | + 10 
4. Carpentry + 10 4. Carpentry | ? 5 
5. Personality . . | + 10 5. Personality. ..... ? 5 
6. Spirit . .:. a ! 15 6. Spirit Oo re es. 5 
7. Does It Do the Job? Yes 10 7. Does It Dothe Job? . .| Yes | 10 
Rates . . ear . . 85% re ame ee see 50% 
LETTER No. 2 LETTER No. 5 
1. Appearance ! 15 1. Appenvamee ...... ey 
2. Language. ! 15 SC eee + 10 
3. Argument ne oe, 10 GS; BOE. 4k a5 ce 58 + 10 
4. Carpentry .. . + | 10 4. Caspentgyy ....... + 10 
5. Personality. . . ! 15 5. Personality. ......| + 10 
6. Spirit... . + 10 |e Sa ee | + 10 
7. Does It Do the Job? Yes | 10 7. Does It Do the Job? | Yes 10 
N.S nae a8 85% NT. "ua go eee 75% 
LETTER No. 5 LETTER No. 6 
1. Appearance . ..41 + | 1. Appearance ...... | + 10 
@.Language........| ! | @. Language. ...... ! 15 
3. Argument a 2 ray ee ee + 10 
4. Carpentry ..... | + | 10 4. Carpentry . Se ts ! 15 
S. Personality. ......| ? 5 5. Personality . a 15 
SS Sere | + | 10 SS Se Be 10 
7. Does It Do the Job? | Yes 10 7. Does It Do the Job? . | Yes 10 
NE ee era ee 75% A ee ee 85% 
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Types We Meet 
in Business 


y | la 4 (fo Ld (Continued from page 31) 


95 PER CENT RAG good customer. McKittrick was 


nearly always right. That was the 





> Uupecict 





Thin exasperating thing about the fel- 

low. You couldn’t get anything 
Strong on him; you couldn’t catch him 
Uniform in a mistake. He expected too 
— much of everybody. One mistake 


was enough to put him in a rage 
Printing and make him yell, “Go get your 
Ruling money—you are firr-r-r-ed!” And 
the way he burred the “r” in “fired” TODAY'S SCENE is not the scene 
of yesterday.—Nor will it be the scene 
of tomorrow. 








Typing 


was enough to turn his ancestral 
plaids a pure white. Because he was 
careful, accurate, energetic, he ex- 

d 5 : b 8 l a termed “modernism” reflected in 
pecte every’ _ to xf — y : ol nearly every product of industry. 
void of the minor stupidities which Household appliances, furniture, 
make most of us human. He fired packaging, transportation facilities 
more people than any other de- —all have been radically changed 


: ; and new values gained by the 
partment manager in the business. comthing tout of edie do- 


We see this change, conveniently 











The sales manager was always signers, scientists and inspired 

smoothing over some ruffled cus- craftsmen. 

tomer McKittrick had talked to in Envelopes, too, can reflect the qual- 
| his stern Presbyterian austerity. ity and character born of the co- 


In a fit of anger he told an ordinated effort of designers and 


: craftsmen. 
especially good customer to take 
THE LOGICAL PAPER his business and go to hell with it. Your envelope can be a valuable 
Tie weal t isitlie Sits Haaed., advertising media. Correct copy, 
FOR & C : ‘oo — Z . illustration, color harmony, grade 
opres ness to a competitor instead. The and weight of paper, can create a 
Office Records president heard of the case. “Mac,” new value for your next mailing. 
Factory Forms he began, “I can count on you, in Let us analyze your needs. Our art 
: some ways, more than any other and advertising staff will gladly 
Broadsides employee I’ve ever had. You are a = with you to ~~ ee 
Greetings real asset to this business. But 8 ee ee Se ee 
a or suggestions. 
Folders you’ve got to learn a little for- 
bearance, patience and tact. Now 
s your first lesson is going to be a 


bitter pill to swallow. You’ve got to 


Gives satisfaction get back this customer’s business. 





and reduces expense And you can’t wait a year until 

* they’ve forgotten the insult you 
flung at them. You’ve got to get it 

MADE IN back in a month or two—three 


months at the outside.” G AW. O : if A R A 
WHITE and 9 COLORS Mac left the president’s office ENVELOPE CO. 


with cold sweat running down his 








Smooth and Cockle neck. For five months he labored — reget — 
Finish trying to get back the business of 
the good customer he had offended. Yi 
Six Live Wires 


ESLEECK Fp ANUFACTURING He finally succeeded. And he hasn’t 
cA AASSACHUS : He, too, learned his lesson. 


NEVada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 
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An Open Letter to Business Executives: 


There is a condition found in business institutions at the present time which is not gen- 
erally realized by their chief executives, and yet is so important that it seriously affects profits. 


We have all been reading statements to the effect that during the last ten years the 
greater proportion of production machinery has become obsolete—that 90 per cent of the 
production equipment in this country needs to be replaced. You probably have questioned 
this statement, as I did, but upon investigation I am inclined to go along. 


If this is true with machinery, how much more true it is with Methods. It is safe to 
say that any Method adopted more than five years ago is likely to be out of harmony with 
the entirely different set of conditions under which business is operating today. 


Many a chief executive in this country has learned in the past few years how to keep 
his hands ou the purse strings. How much more important it is, he does not often realize, 
to have pictured to him the manner in which present and future customers are being handled. 
Recognizing the fact that he, as head of the business, is judged by his emissaries, their con- 


duct, and the procedure they employ. 


Ordinarily, the matter of Record Keeping Methods is left to junior executives, but 
right now their effect on profits may be so great that it is worth the time of the chief executive 
in any business to give the subject a thorough study, because these methods are the deter- 


mining factor in the progress of every business. 


Executives NEED to know definitely how customers are handled when they make an 
inquiry, when they ask for quotations, when they place an order, when they make a complaint, 
when they fail to pay on time. This matter of public relations is not one which can be delegated 


to others without close supervision. 


They should know the routine followed when a purchase requisition is made; what 
investigation of sources; what comparisons of materials; what terms of purchases are made; how 
the material is checked in; how invoices are audited; what discounts are missed. Relations 
with suppliers should be reviewed frequently to be sure to uncover opportunities for greater 
economies. 


Most business institutions excel in some particular phase of their business, while the 
remaining divisions of that business may be neglected. Recognizing this, procedure and 
routine are now being thoroughly overhauled and modernized. 

It is our function to assist business institutions to get better results from their activi- 
ties—at lower costs. Because of our contact with 80,000 users through a trained organization 


encircling the globe, we may be in a position to offer some helpful suggestions. At least we 
would welcome the opportunity. A letter addressed to our home office will bring a helpful 


monograph entitled ‘‘Modernizing Record Keeping Methods.” 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


8 South Michigan Avenue 2 Dicks 


Chicago, Illinois FRANK H. JOHNSTON, President 
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VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 





Vul-Cot wastebaskets—in sizes and shapes 
Made of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one ma- 
terial that will not chip, dent, crack or rust. 


to meet all business needs. 


No sharp edges. Solid sides and bottom. 
Light, sturdy and dependable. Available 
in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. Vul-Cot is the standard 
wastebasket in 87 per cent of business 
offices in America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


~TRINER- GRAINS” 


Postage for first-class 
mail and air-mail costs 
from 32c to 96c a pound 
today. 


When mailing letters, do you 
guess as to postage or do you 
know? When your scale does 
not give a positively accurate 
indication within a few 
grains, you must guess—and 
4c to 6¢ postage is used 
where 2c or 3c is enough. 
Air-mail is 6¢ for the first 
ounce but 6¢ additional for 
a piece weighing but a few 
GRAINS more. 





With parcel post charges at 
a flat rate per pound or frac- 
tion, a small fraction of an 
ounce makes a difference of 
a full pound rate of postage. 
Ordinary scales can’t catch 
this—and le to 11c in post- 
age is thrown away. Con- 
sider that but 5e¢ wasted this 
way daily amounts to more 
than $15.00 yearly—more 
than enough to buy a fine- 
weight Triner postal scale. 
New Triner models have been designed to 10-GRAIN ac- 
curacy to meet this new high ~ ag pon gd + 
uses them to check for sufficient postage. Why not y: 
prevent waste? OVER 125,000 OTRINER SCALES USED 
IN U. 8. POST OFFICES. 


TRINER SALES CO., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Kindly send me free literature on exact checking of post- 
age requirements as is done in efficient mailing rooms 
today; also literature on $5.50 to $15.00 scales. 





CD cnn s ode Neawieceibweddesa pi aced oe 


TRINER SCALES for Parcel Post, First Class Mail, Ex- 
press, Counting, Hardware, Food Products, Laundries, 
one, Mfr’s, Production, Stock, Shipping and Receiving 








Bis Volume Sales 


(Continued from page 17) 


to know, it is bound to lead to 
greater merchandising success. 
What I deplore is not that vague, 
intangible waste, but the unpro- 
ductiveness that comes from lost 
chances, from lack of coordination 
of all the forces that can produce 
greater sales. 

On this score national adver- 
tisers are more to blame than re- 
tailers. I have seen luxury lines, 
cosmetic accounts, introduced in 
so-called “class” magazines with 
national circulation that emanate 
from New York when the distribu- 
tion of the product has not ex- 
tended farther west than Pough- 
keepsie! The magazines are only to 
be censured for accepting such 
copy. I don’t believe they invite it. 
Usually the manufacturer is satis- 
fying his ego in seeing his product 
among the elite. But at what cost! 

We cannot leave untouched in 
this commentary the “half paid” 
routine—for it is just routine—of 
many national advertisers in their 
relationship with department 
stores. If department stores are 
honest they will admit that most 
“half paid” advertisements are 
used as “fillers,” that the fact that 
they are half paid seems to drop 
them into a perfunctory class, that 
they are usually used on “off” 
days to boost the store’s short 
lineage, that they seldom are han- 
dled with gusto. The store I now 
represent is one of the few I know 
which handles “half paid” adver- 
tisements as if they were 100 per 
cent paid by the store itself. It 
would be much better if these ad- 
vertisements were fully paid by the 
manufacturer and, if necessary, 
fewer in number, that he might 
dictate policy on them. They 
should, however, be written in retail 
style to synchronize with the 
average store’s advertising format 
and not obviously as national ad- 
vertising. It would be better still if 
some of the money reserved for 
this “half paid” cooperation were 





diverted to seasonal promotion al- 
lowances. The manufacturer would 
build more volume with the added 
virtue of maintaining to retailers 
enthusiasm for his product. 

Routine merchandising — the 
day-to-day repetition of what was 
done the same day a year ago— 
seldom sells goods in the quantities 
which the necessities or 
conditions demand. The only way 
for a manufacturer to sell in large 
quantities, the only way for a store 
to make advertising pay today, is 
through well-planned promotion in 
which the manufacturer, the buyer 
and the store promotion depart- 
ment cooperate in every way. And 
for stores that cannot stand the 
expense of enough advertising real- 
ly to put over a big and successful 
promotion on one line of merchan- 
dise, the manufacturer should be 
prepared to pay part of the cost of 
the space. 

If I were a manufacturer, I’d se- 
lect one store and conduct test 
promotions at cooperative cost. 
This store should be one that knows 
how to stage successful promotions, 
and which would be willing to co- 
operate to the fullest practicable 
extent. I’d study every phase of 
these promotions. Then, with the 
facts and experience thus ob- 
tained, I would repeat the same 
promotions in all important stores 
throughout the country. In this 
way I would be able to build a 
proved plan for moving huge quan- 
tities of merchandise, instead of 
just accepting an order based on 
last year’s business, this year’s 
probabilities, or a buyer’s timidity. 
This plan might necessitate a re- 
duction in the manufacturer’s 
national advertising expenditure, 
but it would bring a big increase in 
sales ; perhaps at a lower sales cost 
than through the former plan of 
costly national advertising which 
isn’t properly keyed to local sales 
efforts by retailers throughout the 
country. 


current 
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How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others’ 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 


7 Pa are not alone in asking that question. 








etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 

ou under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
fee who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 











LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 847-L, Chicago 

Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 

for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 

about your Law training—without obligation to me. 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—-no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 








Name.. 





Present Position 


Addie s5-......0---- 
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Completely 
Rebuilt 





TYPEWRITERS—all standard makes 
in portable and office models 





Duplicators 
Multigraphs 
Adding Machines Dictating Machines 
Addressing Machines and other 


Mimeographs 


Office Machines 
at 25% to 50% 
' Savings 


Our rebuilt machines are completely dis- 
mantled, all worn parts replaced, all sur- 
faces re-enameled and renickeled. Pruitt 
Rebuilt Office Machines look new, work 
new, and are guaranteed the same as new 
machines. 


We pay cash and freight for old machines 
or take them in trade. 


Send for free 80-page catalog of all office 
equipment. 


Supplies, too, at a saving 





150 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Rebuilders of Office 
Machines for 20 years 


a 
INC- 











To get the best out of our ef- 
forts, both in merchandising and 
advertising today, we must realize 
that antiquated and line-of-least- 
resistance methods won’t do. The 
public mind must be nursed back to 
enthusiasm and the public budget 


What Made These 


(Continued from page 15) 


who as a General Motors vice presi- 
dent was largely responsible for the 
drives that pushed Chevrolet sales 
up to and in some years ahead of 
Ford’s, had this knack. When he 
wanted facts he didn’t hesitate to 
go after them himself. Several 
years ago a Chevrolet traveling 
representative was calling on a tiny 
Chevrolet sales station up in the 
wilds of Wisconsin, away off the 
beaten path, not far from the 
Canadian line. When he walked into 
the dingy little salesroom, heated 
by a giant old-fashioned depot 
stove, he got the shock of his life, 
for there was the vice president of 
General Motors and the sales head 
of Chevrolet in conversation with 
the Chevrolet dealer. The dealer 
had written to Grant for help on 
some problem. Grant saw it as an 
opportunity to study, at first hand, 
the small dealer problem. 

Some time back Fred Sargent, 
president of the North Western 
Railroad, was making a public ad- 
dress. After the address a number 
of bigwigs came up to shake hands 
with him, some to fawn over him. 
One man hung back, a bit diffident 
to greet Mr. Sargent in the pres- 
ence of so many big shots. He was 
the head of a minor department in 
the North Western general offices 
in Chicago: He was not quite sure 
Mr. Sargent would remember him. 
Looking slightly bored at the plati- 
tudes that were being shot at him 
by some of the stuffed shirts who 
had crowded around him, Sargent 
saw this North Western department 
manager. Immediately there was a 
friendly nod of recognition. You 


back to health, and unless our 
product and our message cater 
fittingly to both we cannot hope to 
eliminate waste and high costs. We 
must be opportunists until the 
economic cycle produces another 
era of care-free buying. 


Men Click? 


could tell at once that Sargent 
was glad to see his fellow railroader 
and employee. He walked over and 
shook hands with the department 
manager and asked him something 
about moving the department that 
made that department man feel as 
if Sargent had been thinking of him 
all week. It was just a natural 
greeting, but it was a link that 
bound him all the closer to the road. 

Arthur Pope, the widely-known 
authority, writer and lecturer of 
Persian art, architecture and tex- 
tiles, was conducting a big show 
of Persian art in London. Arrange- 
ments were made for the King and 
Queen to visit the show. After their 
first visit they sent word that they 
would like to visit the show at some 
time when the public was not to be 
admitted. On this second visit, 
George V, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, and 
Emperor of India, walked over to 
Mr. Pope, who stood at stiff atten- 
tion and said, “I say, Pope, what 
sort of chap is the Shah?” 

The King knew that Pope had 
visited the Shah numberless times 
and that only through the Shah’s 
cooperation and interest had the 
show been possible. And he was just 
human enough to want a little back- 
fence gossip about a fellow ruler. 
Which only goes to show that kings 
as well as men are human, and 
react best when treated according- 
ly. Perhaps that is why Englishmen 
today feel that they have the best 
and most likable king that has sat 
on their throne for many centuries. 
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When a Business 
Goes Sour 


(Continued from page 29) 


was made with improved efficiency 
and the resulting costs were less. 

What makes the problem press- 
ing is the fact that there still are a 
great many plants which never have 
been properly considered from the 
viewpoint of efficient manufactur- 
ing. They have just grown up with 
the business—no production plan- 
ning—no material control—and 
lots of them not knowing their 
costs, for they have no semblance 
of cost control. Such a business, if 
it hopes to continue on a profitable 
or even break-even basis, must have 
reliable equipment and methods. 

While having the plant set to 
rights, the electrical parts manu- 
facturer had cost methods modern- 
ized, which revealed, cost-wise, each 
product in its true light. That, in 
turn, uncovered certain products 
which they were best fitted to pro- 
duce but had not pushed. Sales 
emphasis in the right direction pro- 
duced the revenue results already 
noted. Where headwork on the 
basis of facts replaces guesswork, 
it is generally possible to swing and 
keep a sizable balance on the right 
side of the ledger. 

In some cases there is almost as 
much of a hue and cry for addi- 
tional capital as for additional 
sales. But it sometimes works out 
that a business, once properly set 
up in its other functioning parts, 
does not need new capital. And in- 
vesting unneeded capital is as un- 
sound a policy as selling volume 
at a loss. 

The supposed need of $200,000 
new capital was put forth by a 
medium sized company in a process- 
ing industry three years ago. They 
had a $2,250,000 property and 
were sitting pretty with no mort- 
gage. Because the officers did not 
like the idea of mortgages, they 
actually owned that business, in- 
stead of owning an equity subor- 











INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


—is the only publication devoted exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of manufacturers of industrial 
machinery, equipment, materials and supplies. It discusses 
all phases of industrial distribution, sales promotion and 
advertising, with emphasis upon both correct principles 
and successful practice. It is the national forum for the 
exchange of ideas among sales, advertising and research 
executives in the industrial field. Published monthly. 
Single copy, 10c. Annual subscription, $1. In Canada 


and foreign countries, $1.50. Send coupon today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


537 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please enter my subscription for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
as indicated below: 


Name.......... whic Ret eee eee ee kee ee 
Company......... 
Addreszg............... 
NI isiistsistceienicicunhnnpiniiinenipcsoieineabiinipeuninndaiiimbpmimniaal State 
C) One year $1.00 C) Send invoice 
(0 Special cash offer—Three years $2.00 C] Remittance enclosed 


Canadian and Foreign, $1.50 per year 
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THE RISING 
PRESSURE OF 
IDLE MONEY 


The tide of idle money is 


irresistible. 


The current BROOKMIRE 
QUARTERLY surveys the 
forces now operating in 
favor of world prosperity. 
You will find in this Special 
Bulletin definite sugges- 
tions for a planned invest- 
ment program. Send for 
gratis copy, TODAY. 


Ask for Bulletin 33-1 


BROOKMIRE 


COR PORATION—Founded 1904 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 









































CHARTING PAPER—To show sales, 
costs, quotas, advertising results, etc., 
by days, weeks, months and years by 
salesmen, branches or products. Send 
for charting paper catalog. 


sores! 


MAP MARKING DEVICES—Show 
Routes, Territories, Dealers, Cus- 
tomers, Prospects, etc. Sixteen stand- 
ard colors, over thirty styles— 
sharp needle points. Any shape or 
style furnished. Send for color sheet. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
Room 308, Daniels Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















dinate to funded debt. The short- 
comings of management in this 
case were not unusual ; they lacked 
the proper knowledge of how to 
project their financial requirements 
with reasonable certainty into the 
future and definitely control their 
expense accounts. When they were 
shown how to take a forward finan- 
cial look, they could see where they 
were going to come out. And they 
have continued to this day without 
the necessity of investing new cap- 
ital in the business. 

Some businesses are in financial 
straits because they have allowed 
their losses to run on unchecked. 
Of these there are some which may 
never be revived, for the spark of 
life is out of them. Only a little 
better off are those that went just 
as far in the opposite direction by 
cutting everything to the core. 
Their organizations, with interest 
and loyalty gone, are just manag- 
ing to stick it out until they can 
get something better. They will 
leave at the first opportunity. 

But aid in securing funds is pos- 
sible, if there remain any logical 
reasons for going on—such as an 
outstanding product, management 
capable of being directed into the 
right paths in a short time, equip- 
ment adapted to what they are 


| making or to some other marketable 
| product, a capable sales organiza- 


tion, or unquestionable price ad- 
vantages — which show distinct 
probabilities of returning an ul- 
timate profit. 

Surviving medium sized and 
small businesses are particularly 
susceptible to revival. Their man- 
agements, if they take the proper 
slant, can be shown how to meet the 
requirements of changing demands 
in the least time. The big volume 
plants can seldom be flexible and 
so are generally restricted to repe- 
titious work, leaving the field of 
lower volume and specialized prod- 
ucts wide open to the alert smaller 
producer. And if that smaller pro- 
ducer knows what products he is 
equipped to change to, and where 
and when, and why and how, he 
may make real capital of shifting 
demand. 
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‘Whether you come to New © 
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“sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
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FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 


QUICFLEX Fasteners permit easy reading 
of fastened sheets without removal. Save 
time and patience. Nothing to bend, break or 
tear paper. (Pat. Pend.) Box of 50—85c. 
Order supply through your stationer or 
direct from 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. Co. 


500 San Fernando Bidg., Dept. S-4 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















TRAIN FORA FINE 


Come to Washington. Quali- 
fy in four months for well- 
paid opportunities in Hotels, 
Clubs, Schools, Restaurants, 
Hospitals, Institutions, 
Learn on modern equip- 







ment under expert instruc- 
tors. National Placement Service FREE. Day 
classes start Sept., Oct. FREE book gives details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Div. RLM-8593, Washington, D. C. 








FREE BOOKLETS 


“Management Research for The Executive” 
and “Income Without Investment” sent to 
i upon req t. 
Business Research Corporation 


Management Engineers 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 














W. H. LEFFINGWELL, INC. 
Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 


475 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















THE BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 


A directory of local and national services, opportunities, products and employment used 
successfully by thousands of readers of AMERICAN BUSINESS combined with SYSTEM 














It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS combined with 
SYSTEM to read these announcements in each issue. Answer those that 
interest you, so that the advertiser can present the full facts of his 
proposition by mail. If you have a service, business or employment op- 
portunity or product of interest to our readers, send in your own sales 


message. The cost is small. 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


boldface type and centered—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $8.00. $13.00 and $7.50 
respectively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit 
references are submitted and approved. Rates for a larger use of space 
furnished on request. Forms close 20th preceding. Published 1st of month 
of issue. Address Harry 
with SYSTEM, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III, 


K. Goodall, AMERICAN BUSINESS combined 











Capital Raising 


Executives Wanted 


Printing of All Kinds 








CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS nego- 
tiated, excellent connections. RAYMOND 
SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, 
New York. 


Brooklyn, 





CORPORATE Organizing 4 Re- 
financing and New Financing. BROOK- 
WORTH, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 








PROSPECTUSES PREPARED and deals shaped 
up for registration or exemption under Federal 
Security Act. Fee Basis. JOHN MORRIS, 
Seventh Floor, 1237 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Incorporating Services 





CHARTERS — DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
cheapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 
meetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: 


Fees small. Free forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 301 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 





INCORPORATE: Information Free: Write IN- 
CORPORATING BUREAU PHILIP LAW- 
RENCE, Huron, South Dakota. 





IF YOU ONLY KNEW of the really profitable re- 
sults secured by advertisers under this classi- 
fication, YOUR ad would be here too. Get the 
facts. They are free and no obligation. No 
salesman will call. Write Harry K. Goodall, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS combined with SYS- 
TEM, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 





Branch Office Services 





NEW YORK—509 Fifth Avenue. Secure prestige 
and profitable business through a Fifth Avenue 
Address. Costs only $2.50 per month. Established 
1915. CLARK OFFICE SERVICE COMPANY. 





ATLANTA, GA., James Office Service. Private 
Offices, desk space, business or personal ad- 
dress—231 Healey Bldg. 





Instruction Courses 











SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 25 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for positions of the caliber indicated, 
through a procedure individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements. Several 
weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated 
in our agreement. Identity is covered and, 
if employed, present position protected. If 
you have actually earned over $2,500, send 
only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Positions Wanted 





FACTORY MANAGER or general superintendent, 
25 years’ executive experience, light and heavy 
products. 30 years’ practical experience. 
Familiar all departments of manufacturing, 
machine, foundry, pattern, hardening, experi- 
mental, electroplating, general maintenance, 
and power house. Estimating, time study, cost 
control. Tool jig and die design, painting, 
enameling and safety work. Age 47, married, 
healthy, energetic, resourceful, can be profitable 
to you. Located Massachusetts. Go anywhere. 
Write Box 801, care AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 





European Representative 





AT YOUR SERVICE IN EUROPE 
A RELIABLE AND RESOURCEFUL MAN 


REPORTS, RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, 
PURCHASES—any business or personal nego- 
tiations conducted promptly and efficiently. 
Personal and business connections in all coun- 
tries of Europe. Fees as low as $3. Write 
confidentially. Request illustrated folder “S.” 
Kurt Kauffmann, President, HERALD COM- 
PANY, Inc., Schaan, F. L. SWITZERLAND. 





Collection Letters 





COLLECTION LETTERS written for your prob- 
lens. ERNEST POULIN, Rumford, Maine. 





USED Correspondence Courses and Ed i 1 


Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 








bargains. (Courses Bought.) LEE MOUN- 
TAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 

HYPNOTISM of 11 di d | 

sold, rented or exchan: For information 


ged. 
write SHAVERS ‘SCHOOL OF HYPNOTISM, 
Ft. Payne, Ala. 


Mailing Lists 





40,000,000 MAIL BUYERS—Active customer 
lists of 500 concerns—yours to use. Send sample 
piece and full details for valuable recommenda- 
tions. Increase your Direct Results! Write 
today. D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU, Dept. S, 
80 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOND LETTERHEADS, 84x11, 20 lb. White— 
Quantities of 5,000 at $1.35 M. For smaller or 
larger quantities prices submitted on request. 
Write MORRISON PRESS, Inc., 200 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 





10,000 PRINTED ENVELOPES, 6% size, 24 Ib., 
white, $12.75. Samples, WATKINS ENVELOPE 
CO., Napoleon, Ohio. 





PRINTED Folders, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars 
at lowest prices. Samples and prices Free! 
ERNEST FANTUS, 525 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





5000 LITHOGRAPHED Letterheads at $2.85 per 
1000. Bond paper. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 





Business Promotion 





JAXON PRESS, Kansas City—Handsome LITHO- 
GRAPHED (not printed) Business Cards, $3-M. 
Distinctive LETTERHEAD Designs. ADVER- 
TISING folders. 





Business Services 


NEW TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES. Any U.S.A. 
City. Any Typewriter Ribbon 50c. Carbon 
Paper 100 at 80c. Metal Files $15. BUSY 
BAZAAR, 176 J. B. Bidg., Port Carbon, Pa. 








Used Business Equipment 





MULTIGRAPHS, 
$8.50. 
170-174 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, $35.00 
$22.50. Folders, $30.00. Typewriter, 
Write for other bargains. PRUITT, 
N. LaSalle, Chicago. 





Duplicators and Devices 





OPPORTUNITIES galore, using new $3 Stencil 
Letter Duplicator! Rush order! Particulars, 
10c (credited). Cutrate supplies, any duplica- 
tor. MAILMARTS AB8, Cincinnati. 





INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


Use a Duplicator. Mod- 
ern EXCELLOGRAPH 
Rotary Stencil Duplica- 
tor $37.50 Complete. It’s 
our leader. Rebuilts 
other makes. Print thou- 
sands anything type- 
written, penned, drawn 
or traced, instantly, in your own office, one or 
more colors. Request FREE Booklet. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 514, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





USED I. C. S. COURSES, one-sixth price. Easy 
payments. Write RUSSELL WHALEY, Fort 
Payne, Alabama. 





NAMES of every conceivable kind. 
RECORD LIST 


AGENTS’ 
State your needs in detail. 
COMPANY, Joplin, Missouri. 
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STENCIL DUPLICATORS and show card print- 
ing machines. New machines $12.50 up. Details 
free. GENSCO, Box 3643, Washington, D. C. 











THE BUSINESS MARKET PLACE 


(Continued from preceding page) 








Business Opportunities 





BE AN EXPERT COLLECTOR of past-due ac- 
counts. No advanced schooling or business train- 
ing necessary. Can start with practically no 
capital. Easy to follow step-by-step methods 
which others have used successfully. Member- 
ship in nation-wide organization. Your name 
listed in collector’s magazine as a professional. 
Advisory Board at your elbow every minute. 
This thirty-year- old organization can help you 
win business success. Ask for free book and 
full details. AMERICAN COLLECTION 
SERVICE, 7051 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





, IF YOU HAVE SOME SPARE ROOM 

A basement or garage where you can do light 
work, we can offer you a profitable proposition 
casting Metal Ashtrays, 5 and 10 cent Novelties, 
Toy Automobiles, etc., as Branch Manufacturer 
for a firm of many years standing. No ex- 
perience required as we furnish full instruc- 
tions with moulds. A rare opportunity for these 
times, so if you mean strictly business write 
at once for full details. METAL CAST CO., 

Dept. 17, 1696 Boston Road, New York City. 








AUSTRALIAN MARKET for your PRODUCT 


Experienced investigator leaving in 
few weeks to make survey of market 
for American goods. Write for par- 
ticulars. L. Sxarresor, Box 1866, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 














CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish formulas 
and trade secrets. All lines. Lists free. W. L. 
CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gordon Ave., Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 





FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 87 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly in home or office business 
of your own. ELITE PUBLISHERS, 214 
Grand St., New York. 





“LETTERS AND LIFE” gazi ri busi- 
ness, social, creative writings, and whether for 
business or pleasure offers invincible oppor- 
tunities. Copy 35c. $1.00 per year. BOX 
354-UX-1, New Haven, Conn. 








MILLIONS ARE MADE in mail-order b 
Are you getting your share? If interested rush 
8-cent stamp for valuable advice. S MERCUR, 
4 —— Plaza, Room 600, New York, 





INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! Our sim- 
plified productive letter-writing system (Letter 
Master Course) equips you to quickly win busi- 
ness promotion. Prepares you to earn big 
money, your own business, locally or by mail. 
Convincing particulars FREE! BUSINESS 
LETTER SERVICE, 15 William St., New 
York, N. Y. 





MAIL ORDER DEALERS’ Annual Year Book, 
back number 10c. FRED HETTICK, Secy., 
Bismarck, N. Dakota. 





FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING MANY MONEY 
MAKING PLANS, FORMULAS, IDEAS. 
E-BELFORT, 4042 N. Keeler, Chicago. 





HOW TO PAY YOUR DEBTS and HAVE 
MONEY. This new handy volume offers real aid 
to the debt ridden. A practical plan endorsed 
by thinking men. 25c postpaid. G. H. KIM- 
BALL, 445 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, II. 





BUSINESS IDEAS. Booklet free. GOODALL 
COMPANY, Box 1592B, San Francisco. 





MAIL ORDER BUSINESS is your opportunity. 
Many began small now earn thousands yearly. 
No personal contacts. dl opportunities. 
ay had over 30 years’ experience, will help 

succeed. Send 25c for two valuable booklets. 
i BRENISER, 257 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 








BRAND NEW TECHNIQUE in collecting bills. No 
Pn but modern cash-impeller. Adaptable 

any business. Folder free. NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS CO., Dept. S.—8 South 
College Street, Akron, Ohio. 





SELL BY MAIL! BOOKS, NOVELTIES! BAR- 
GAINS! Big profits! Particulars free. I. 
ELFCO, 525 South Dearborn, Chicago. 








LEARN i 
manager. Good income, — results. Interest- 
ing booklet, “Skillful Collecting,” free 
NATIQNAL COLLECTORS SYSTEM, 
Newark, Ohio. 





“MAIL ORDER SELLING” magazine (latest 
issue) and over 400 local and business oppor- 
tunities included for only a dime. Twelve years 
—twelve issues per year is our record. — 
with worth-while rr Ha and opportunities 

month. Your copy is ready to mail. PRUITT 
PRESS, Dept. S., Elburn, Illinois. 








FREE—a sample copy of MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, the Mail Order Man’s Newspaper will 
be sent you for a 3c stamp. Large 11 x 18 pages 
chock full of money-making ideas and plans. 
Covers the whole field of successful merchan- 
dising by mail. Write today. Address H. V. 
PRENZEL, 509 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Business Detectives Wanted 





INTELLIGENT Men and Women Wanted as 
Business Detectives. $50-$100 weekly. Stamp 
brings literature. CUTLER SERVICE, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 





Accountants 





BEST ACCOUNTING correspondence course at 
any price. Written by outstanding CPA. Mem- 
highest accounting societies. Cost half that 

of other courses. Also coaching course. Write 
for particulars. MIDWEST SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTS, 650 MHarvey-Snider Building, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 





House Organs 





500 COPIES HOUSE ORGAN $10. 1M $15, two 
colors. A Real Sales Builder, Issued Monthly, 
Your Ad on Front Cover. Get Sample. CRIER 
SERV., 1840 E. 87th St., Cleveland, O. 





Advertising Counsel 





ADVERTISING PAYS “if” your proposition is 
logically presented. Write today! EDWARD 
JONES, 2299 Colerain, Cincinnati. 





Do You Need Names? 
“MAILING LIST SOURCES” 


This new Dartnell survey lists, classifies, and 
gives latest detailed information about nearly 
400 of the most useful trade and specialized 
directories. Tells count of names listed, name 
and address of publisher, price and publication 
date. It will help you locate quickly profitable 
sources of sales s for ’s leads 
and mailing lists. The yo it 1 gives will aid you 
also in making plans for introducing new 
products, opening new markets, and many other 
sales purposes. Carefully indexed and cross- 
indexed. Sent on approval to business execu- 
pee Size 4. x 8 inches, 90 pages leatherette- 
paper cove Price, $1.50 postpaid. THE 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 








Sales Promotion 





MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS Persuasively, 


powerfully 
worded to get big, quick results. Describe your 
business for suggestions and free book on mail 
selling. 25 years’ experience. 
ERNFST F. GARDNER 
207-AB Uptown Building 3706 Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 





TWENTY YEARS’ MAIL experience. Consultation 
free. FRANK ARMSTRONG, 707 Locust, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE 
& THE MAILBAG is a monthly business maga- 
zine for everyone who has anything to do with 
sales. Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this 
magazine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to 
you at end of year if you are not 100 per cent 
satisfied 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG A°° §ifth Ave. 








Letter Specialists 





FREE ANALYSIS. Let me analyze your sales 
letter and tell you how it could be improved. No 
charge for this service to rated concerns. And 
no strings to the offer. Write on letterhead and 
enclose stamp. LESTER MEYERS, 127 E. 24th 
St., New York, 





LETTERS WORDED TO SELL goods. Can serve 
few more clients on retainer basis, fees as low 
as $10 monthly. Trial sales letter $5.00. 
LUCIAN CHAPPELL, 5302 Ellis, Chicago. 





LETTERS WORDED TO SELL anything worth 
buying. What have you? JED SCARBORO, 
Maplewood, N. J. 





Advertising Agencies 





FREE—NEW ADVERTISERS Rate Guide. 
BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 





ADVERTISE: $15 reaches 6,000,000 Senter 
Newspaper readers with 24 word ad. 

paper and magazine rate-guide, free. CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 20-22 West Jack- 
son, Chicago. 





ADVERTISE: 24 words in 250 Newspapers $10. 
Lists Free. ADVERTISING SERVICE 
BUREAU, 4650 Drexel, Chicago. 





ADVERTISE IN 289 Rural Weekly Newspapers 
24 Words $10.00. McGUIRE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Advertising Service 





SALES LETTERS, Folders, Circulars, Advertise- 
ments and Complete Mail Campaigns planned 
and written to produce “plus” profits for YOU. 
Write = folder or send details now. RAY- 
MOND WALTER, Box 626, Ridgewood, 
New Reies 





Personal 





BULBOUS STOMACH? 
Six inches off your waistline or not one penny 
cost to you. No exercise, no drugs, no diet. 
Particulars FREE. Write LANDON & 
WARNER, Dept. A-92, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 























| 3/,987,170,000 


® Along the Chicago Elevated and Illi- 
nois Central Suburban Lines there are 
33,410 steps carrying advertising signs 
divided as follows: 


momen) 


ee ONE NT 
® Chicago Elevated—27,236 step-riser x ) yg ODENT: 
signs. Illinois Central—6,184 step-riser | 4AQDENT N:. 
. LODENT N:?z 
signs. 1 DET 
SAY IODENT N°e ) 

. Wy FOR * , j . 
@ Every day on these lines, 1,137,000 eV AAY TERTHHARD™BRYTEN 7 sil j 


people climb these stairs—confronted uy £22 HARDOBRYTEN 4 
each step by the step-riser signs. . . per- r SES aia ice ae ‘ I 
manent, inescapable advertising signs! rEET 4h 


»HARDBRYTED 


@ Thus, by actual count there are 
37,987,170,000 advertising impressions 
daily recorded by the step-riser signs of ' 
the Chicago Elevated and Illinois Cen- he IODFENT NO? 


tral Suburban Lines. — 





@ That's why IODENT, the only nationally advertised toothpaste bearing the SEAL OF 
ACCEPTANCE of the AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, is a sales leader in the 


Chicago Market! 


CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING COMPANY 


509 So. FRANKLIN STREET @® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CAR CARDS AND POSTERS COVERING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 





Suburban Suburban 
cwcaco enonruwestemin sg CHICAGO RAPID ino ccwreat 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, st. PauLePaciFicr.R. TRANSIT LINES — cuicaco, rock ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 














BETTER WORK—LOWER COST 


4/ MULTIGRAPH: Prints all kinds of office 


and factory forms, direct mail liter- 
ature, circulars, price lists—1001 jobs 
—at big savings. Produces facsimile 
typewritten letters. Prints from ribbon 
or ink with typewriter type, printers’ 
type or electrotypes. Fast, reliable, 
economical—produces quantities 
needed as required. 


/ MULTILITH: New simplified office litho- 
graphy process. Produces high quality 
letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, 
forms of many kinds with surprising 
speed and economy. You can write, 
typewrite, trace, draw or photograph 
direct on the Multilith plate, thus sav- 
ing lime, type composition and engraving 
cosis. 

' ADDRESSOGRAPH: At one motion me- 
chanically writes names and data on 
any form, such as statements, payroll 
forms, production orders, checks, cards, 
fill-in letters, envelopes . . . Does its 
work 10 to 50 time: faster, without mis- 
takes. Your records on Addressograph 
plates are usable, flexible, alive! 





HE iron is hot—strike now! Recapture lost markets and build new 

ones through direct mail and sales promotion effort. Cut the cost 
of producing your forms. Eliminate expensive, old-fashioned methods 
of making, keeping and copying your business records. 

Put Addressograph and Multigraph methods to work. They cut costs 
in every department: sales, production, accounting, collection, mailing. 
Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith form the most versatile team 
of office machines in the history of business. Supplementing each 
other, they perform hundreds of tasks and reduce your “paper-work” 
costs to a minimum. 

High speed—accuracy—low operating expense—these are the key- 
notes of 1935 business. Addressograph and Multigraph equipment 
provide all three. Whatever the size or nature of your business, there 
are models (we manufacture more than 100) that will suit your specific 
needs and will increase your profits. 


Strike hard for bigger profits — Now! 


May our representative confer with you regarding potential savings in 
your business? Consult your phone book, or write us. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Addressagraph a Multigraph 


TRAGE MARK 


TFRAQE MARK 








